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Drinxinc Sones. Mr. Haskell : Under the 
caption of “‘ Brilliants,”” you have published the 
following. 

DRINKING SONG. 


As o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet 
Breathes soft the Alpine rose, 
So through life’s desert springing sweet, 
The flower of friendship grows ; 
And as, where’er the roses grow, 
Some rain or dew descends, 
’Tis Nature’s law that wine should flow 
To wet the lips of friends. 
Then once again, before we part 
My empty glass shall ring ; 
And he that has the warmest heart 
Shall loudest laugh and sing. 


They say we were not born to eat : 
But gray-haired sages think 
It means, Be moderate in your meat, 
And partly live to drink ; 
For baser tribes the rivers flow 
That know not wine or song : 
Man wants but little drink below, 
But wants that little strong, 
Then once again, etc. 
O. W. Hormezs. 


To have written anything for the benefit of 
mankind, and especially of the rising generation, 
must remain among the hac dim meminisse juva- 
bit of the writer. I therefore send you a humble 
imitation, making up in grave, every-day truth, 
whatever it may lack, in Bachanalian fiction. 


DRINKING SONG. 


As o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet, 
The reckless drunkard goes, 
He cannot keep upon his feet, 
And tumbles on his nose. 
Wine wears its welcome out, ere long— 
Says he, the time has come, 
To change this trash for something strong, 
And wet my lips with rum. 
Then once again, before we part, 
My empty glass shall ring ; 
And he that has the warmest heart 
Shall first be drunk on sling. 


They say we were not born to eat, 
And gray-haired tipplers think 
We spend too much for butcher’s meat, 
And not enough for drink. 
Water may suit the grov’ling soul 
Unused to wine and song— 
Now soon we think the sparkling bowl 
Can never be too strong! 
Then once again, before we part, 
My empty glass shall ring, 
And he that has the warmest heart 
Shall first be drunk on sling. 


About our path, about our bed, 
When care and sorrow come, 

There’s nothing for an aching head 
And bursting heart like rum. 











DRINKING SONGS.—UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Wine, on the jaded stomach falls— 
’Tis profitless to sip. 
The leech prescribes—and nature calls 
For Santacruzian flip. 
*T was mala prazis, from the first ; 
And now no power can save— 
Death comes, at last, to quench his thirst, 
Deep in the drunkard’s grave. 
Then once again, before we part, 
My empty glass shall ring— 
And he who has the warmest heart 
Shall first be drunk on sling. 


—Transcript. Siema. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


[From “The Martyrdom of Kelavane. A 
Poem.” London, 1861.—Kelavane was a 
Georgian princess, who was martyred for Chris- 
tianity by the Persians in 1624.] 


Tue sweet solemnities of simple prayer— 
That blessed mystery of daily life ! 
The earth hath unseen altars everywhere, 
To pacify with love the world of strife. 
Out of the darkness comes a holy c 
Of children to their Father, all night long; 
A cry for help goes up the silent sky, 
A cry that love transforms into a song. 


The tempest roars, but cannot ring it down; 
The thunder stills it not ; the ocean wild 
May howl up through the heavens, it cannot 
drown 
The | prayer that’s breathed by a 
child. 


Men walk among the ancient yromises, 
And know that God is on Mount Horeb still, 
Although no‘prophet sees him face to face, 
Although no more he thunders from the hill. 


The silence of the desert still is his ; 
The pilgrimage of sorrow, his dread hand 
Doth guide through all the weary wilderness, 
Betwixt old Egypt and the promised land. 
The mother mourning by the bed of death, 
The childless widow, and the orphan lone. 
Cry all, “‘O Father! ” and the ear of faith 
Receives its answer from the eternal throne. 


And still the cry goes up the silent night ; 
From out the trouble goes a prayer for peace ; 
And from the darkness goes a cry for light ; 
And from captivity for sweet release ; 
And from repentant lips, with pleading hoarse, 
Rise hope’s faint accents, broken with dismay ; 
And from the flaming bosom of remorse 
A cry for that sweet peace it threw away. 


Oh, heartfelt prayers have more than angels’ 


wings ; 

And pressed souls there be, and men forlorn, 
Who sit all night and cry aloud with kings, 

Who lay aside their golden crowns, and mourn 
In one community of humble hearts, 

O’er all the earth where faithful men have trod, 
In that grand unity which faith imparts, 

The mystery of one broad life in God. 


Y 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, 
Lady-Companion to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales: with Extracts from her Jour- 
nals and Anecdote-Books. Two vols. 
London, 1861. 
More than twenty years ago the world 
was scandalized by the appearance of the 
“ Diary Illustrative of the Times of George 
the Fourth,” which made pubic such strange 
revelations respecting the court-history of 
the Regency. The book was condemned by 
public opinion, with an universal and right- 
eous expression of disgust. The compiler, 
for the sake of earning a little money, had 
poured profusely out all the scandal hoarded 
in volumes of ill-natured note-books, and in 
numbers of confidential and careless letters, 
deeply affecting the character of some and 
the memory of many more, and in especial 
that of a benefactress. But it would prob- 
ably have been dismissed with more of con- 
tempt than of hostile notice, had it not also 
deeply affronted two classes of readers, usu- 
ally opposed to each other—those who 
thought conservative principles engaged in 
the defence of the character of George IV., 
of which singular sect there were still a few 
living in 1838; and those, more powerful 
in that day, who had more or less committed 
themselves by their advocacy of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Caroline. Twenty years more 
have pretty nearly disposed of both these 
classes, and indeed of all who take any in- 
terest in the intrigues of Carlton House, and 
Warwick House, and Connaught Place, ex- 
cept as matters of historical gossip, or who 
care for the accurate distribution of posthu- 
mous contempt between the unhappy couple 
whose sordid quarrels were once affairs of 
State, and puzzled the wits and almost broke 
the hearts of statesmen who had nerve to 
confront Europe in arms. It is therefore 
with comparative indifference that we find 
the favorite tattle of our grandmothers once 
more revived by the publication of these 
relics of Miss Cornelia Knight, or Ellis Cor- 
nelia Knight, as she signs herself; lady- 
companion, as she ought to have been styled 
~—under-governess as people would persist 
in styling her—to the Princess Charlotte 
during the eventful years of her life 1813 
and 1814. Not that we would commit the 
gross injustice of comparing Miss Knight to’ 


that Miss Knight intended her so-called Au- 
tobiography for publication, though her ed- 
itor, Mr. Kaye, gives reasons for thinking 
she did; and, at all events, she did not be- 
tray, or enable others to betray, the confi- 
dences made to her in correspondence, by 
keeping and docketing private letters. Nor 
are her remains satirical in style, nor very 
liberal in their revelations. Miss Knight 
had the character in her generation of being 
an extremely cautious person, and her cau- 
tion exhibits itself curiously enough in these 
volumes ; for while at one time she notes 
down, in tle most tranquil and matter-of- 
fact way, circumstances which any one who 
was interested in the personages concerned 
would forget if they could, or commit at all 
events to their memory alone, she seems at 
other times embarrassed by the delicacy of 
her own secrets, and chronicles them with 
much apparatus of mystery. She reminds 
us, occasionally, of that poor comrade of 
Thistlewood the traitor who wrote down 
some political sentiments in prison to please 
a fancier of autographs, but could not re- 
frain, through habit, from designating Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh by initials and 
dashes, though he was going to be hanged 
next morning. But the general impression 
produced by the present diarist is only a 
trifle less painful than that left by her pre- 
decessor. She is constantly imputing, often 
by such quiet insinuation as is not readily 
detected, low or crooked motives to almost 
every person concerned in the Princess Char- 
lotte’s affairs. Traits of the worst descrip- 
tion are recorded with such dispassionate 
tranquillity, that it is only on reflection and 
second reading that we become conscious 
how very base, and even shocking, are the 
conduct or sentiments thus calmly ascribed. 
It is therefore one of those books of scandal 
of which it is impossible not to regret the 
publication ; such as do but cause unneces- 
sary annoyance, if not to the living, to those 
who cherish the memories of their dead, 
while they add absolutely nothing to our 
knowledge of any fraction of history worth 
knowing. But as such books will always 
continue to be published while money is an 
object with “ families into whose hands they 
have got,” and will certainly be read when 
published (Miss Knight has already reached 
a third edition), we must content ourselves 





the diarist in question. We cannot believe 


with entering this, our conventional protest, 


532 
in opposition to the arguments by which Mr. 
Kaye justifies the publication, and proceed. 

Miss Knight was the daughter of Admiral 
Sir Joseph Knight, an officer of well-de- 
served reputation. She made the acquaint- 
ance, as a girl, of “‘ Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and other celebrities of the age.” 
She attained in her day considerable reputa- 
tion “as a lady of extensive learning and 
manifold accomplishments,” Mrs. Piozzi 
calls her “ the far-famed Cornelia Knight.” 
She wrote “ Dinarbas, a Sequel to Rasse- 
las,” and “ Marcus Flaminius, a View of the 
Military, Political, and Social “Life of the 
Romans,” a novel in two volumes, which, as 
Mr. Kaye rather satirically remarks, “ being 
in the stately classical style, hit the taste of 
the age.” But judging from these remains 
alone, and not having read either Dinarbas 
or Marcus Flaminius, we should be inclined 
to suspect that the learning which gained 
her celebrity did not reach much beyond the 
standard required for astonishing “ persons 
of quality.” It did not certainly preserve 
her from startling historical mistakes, or 
from a pertinacious inability to spell foreign 
names (which her editor has not taken the 
trouble to correct), and to scan either French 
or Latin verses.* 

Miss Knight’s father, Sir Joseph, died in 
1775, when she was about eighteen; and 
Lady Knight, being in straitened circum- 
stances, and unable to obtain a pension, went 
with her daughter to live on the Continent. 
They dwelt a good deal at Rome, where Miss 
Knight picked up an amount of knowledge 
of the personages and ways of its curious 
court very rare with English people, and 
which furnishes the most amusing portion of 
her foreign diaries. She was at Rome when 
the French agitator, Basseville, was mur- 
dered by the Conservative mob, in 1793. In 
1798, when Berthier occupied the Eternal 
City, she and her mother effected their es- 
cape to Naples with some difficulty. And 
here commences that which—when we re- 
member what she afterwards became—is the 
most curious chapter in Miss Knight’s his- 
tory ; over which her editor passes with very 
discreet forbearance of remark. She and 
her mother established the closest intimacy 
with Sir William Hamilton, the British en- 
voy, and with his too celebrated wife. They 
partook in all the vehement enthusiasm with 


* See vol ii., pp. 161 and 197. 
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which the victory of the Nile and Lord Nel- 
son’s triumphant arrival at Naples were sa- 
luted by the English there. They were also 
the eye-witnesses and the partakers of the 
idolatry evinced by the King and Queen of 
Naples, and by Lady Hamilton, for the hero 
who threw himself so unsuspectingly into 
their arms. She became a kind of deputy 
poetess laureate for the occasion; added a 
stanza—“ Join we great Nelson’s name,” 
and so forth—to the National Anthem ; and 
addressed strains commencing, “Come, cheer 
up, fair Delia,” to Lady Hamilton, in con- 
nection with the great commander. She be- 
came, apparently, the indispensable inmate 
of that circle. She accompanied them to 
Palermo, and there Lady Knight died, in 
1799 ; and “ Cornelia,” says the editor, “ in 
fulfilment of her mother’s dying injunctions, 
placed herself under the protection of the 
Hamiltons.” Miss Knight herself tells us 
nothing of this, nor of the causes which led 
her to form so close an attachment to her 
ladyship, whom she cautiously terms “a sin- 
gular mixture of right and wrong.” She 
only informs us that she left Sicily in com- 
pany with the Hamiltons, with Lady Hamil- 
ton’s mother Mrs. Cadogan, Lord Nelson, 
and the Queen of Naples, on the 8th June, 
1800, for Leghorn ; and proceeded thence to 
Ancona, which place they reached after a dif- 
ficult and somewhat romantic journey. She 
reached Trieste by a different ship ; but there 
rejoined the Hamilton and Nelson party, and 
proceeded with them on what may be called 
their triumphal route through Germany, by 
Vienna, Dresden, and Hamburg. They ar- 
rived in town in November, when Miss 
Knight “ went to a hotel in Albemarle Street 
with Mrs. Cadogan.” And it is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that Miss Knight’s account of 
the journey contains little but a chronicle of 
the decorous ovations with which it was at- 
tended. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the 
story. In the summer of 1800, Mrs. St. 
George, an Irish widow lady of family, was 
residing in Germany, and familiar with sev- 
eral of its courts. She was young, of much 
talent, and a very lively power of observa- 
tion. Portions of her “ Journal ” have been 
printed by her son, the present Dean of West- 
minster. We extract from it without com- 
ment, which is quite unnecessary, the pas- 
sages which relate to the sojourn of Nelson, 





THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


the Hamiltons, and Miss Knight at Dres- | 
den :— 


* Oct. 2.—Dined at the Elliots’.. [Mr. El- 
liot was British Minister at the Saxon Court. ] 
While I was playing at chess with Mr. El- 
liot, the news arrived of Lord Nelson’s arri- 
val, with Sir. W. and Lady Hamilton, Mrs. 
Cadogan, mother of the latter, and Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight, famous for her ‘ Continuation 
of Rasselas’ and ‘ Private Life of the Ro- 
mans.’ 

“ Oct. 3.—Dined at Mr. Elliot’s, with only 
the Nelson party. It is plain that Lord Nel- 
son thinks of nothing but Lady Hamilton, 
who is totally occupied by the same object. 
She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and 
vain, Her figure is colossal, but, excepting 
her feet, which are hideous, well shaped. 
Her bones are large, and she is exceedingly 
embonpoint. She resembles the bust of Ari- 
adne; the shape of all the features is fine, 
as is the form of her head, and particularly 
her ears ; her tecth are a little irregular, but 
tolerably white ; her eyes bright blue, with 
a brown spot in one, which, though a defect, 
takes nothing away from her beauty and ex- 
pression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, 
and her complexion coarse. Her expression 
is strongly marked, variable, and interest- 
ing; her movements in common life ungrace- 
ful; her voice low, but not disagreeable. 
Lord Nelson is a little man, without any 
dignity, who, I suppose, must resemble what 
Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all 
the pictures I have seen of that General. 
Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and 
he is a willing captive, the most devoted and 
submissive I have seen. Sir William is old, 
infirm, all admiration of his wife, and never 
spoke to-day but to applaud her. Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight seems the decided flatterer of 
the two, and never opens her mouth but to 
show forth their praise; and Mrs. Cadogan, 
Lady Hamilton’s mother, is what one might 
expect. After dinner we had several songs 
in honor of Lord Nelson, written by Miss 
Knight, and sung by Lady Hamilton. She 
puffs the incense full in his face, but he re- 
ccives it with pleasure, and snuffs it up very 
cordially. ... 

“ Oct. 7.—Lady H—— continues her dem- 
onstrations of friendship, and said many fine 
things about.my accompanying her at sight. 
Still she does not gain upon me. I think 
her bold, daring, vain, even to folly, and 
stamped with the manner of her first situa- 
tion much more strongly than one would 
suppose, after having represented Majesty 
and lived in good company fifteen years. 
Her ruling passions seem to me vanity, ava- 
rice, and love for the pleasures of the table. 
She shows a great avidity for presents, and 
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has actually obtained some at Dresden by 
the common artifice of admiring and long- 
ing. Mr. Elliot says she will captivate the 
Prince of Wales, whose mind is as vulgar as 
a own, and play a great part in Eng- 
and. ... 

“ Oct. 8.—Dined at Madame de Loss’, 
wife to the Prime Minister, with the Nelson 

arty. The Electress will not receive Lady 

amilton, on‘iccount of her former dissolute 
life. She wished to go to court, on which a 
pretext was made to avoid receiving com- 
pany last Sunday, and I understand there 
will be no court while she stays. Lord Nel- 
son, understanding the Elector did not wish 
to see her, said to Mr. Elliot, ‘ Sir, if there 
is any difficulty of that sort, Lady Hamilton 
will knock the Elector down, and —— me, 
T’ll knock him down too.” She was not in- 
vited in the beginning to Madame de Loss’, 
upon which Lord Nelson sent his excuse, and 
then Mr: Elliot persuaded Madame de Loss 
to invite her. 

“ Oct. 9.—A great breakfast at the Elli- 
ots’, given to the Nelson party. Lady Ham- 
ilton repeated her attitudes with great effect. 
All the company, except their party and my- 
self, went away before dinner; after which 
Lady Hamilton, who declared she was pas- 
sionately fond of champagne, took such a 
portion of it as astonished me. Lord Nel- 
son was not behindhand; called more vocif- 
erously than usual for songs in his own 
praise, and after many bumpers proposed 
the Queen of Naples, adding, ‘She is my 
queen ; she is queen to the backbone.’ Poor 
Mr. Elliot, who was anxious the party should 
not expose themselves more than they had 
done already, and wished to get over the last 
day as well as he had done the rest, endeav- 
ored to stop the effusion of champagne, and 
effected it with some difficulty, but not till 
the lord and lady, or, as he calls them, An- 
tony and Moll Cleopatra, were pretty far 
gone. I was so tired I returned home soon 
after dinner, but not till Cleopatra had talked 
to me a great deal of her doubts whether the 

ueen would receive her, adding, ‘I care 
little about it. Ihad much sooner she would 
settle half Sir W.’s pension on me.’ After 
I went, Mr. Elliot told me she acted Nina in- 
tolerably ill, and danced the Tarantola. 
During her acting Lord Nelson expressed 
his admiration by the Irish sound of aston- 
ished applause, which no written character 
can imitate, and by crying every now and 
then, ‘ Mrs. Siddons bed—d!’ Lady Ham- 
ilton expressed great anxiety to go to court, 
and Mrs. Elliot assured her it would not 
amuse her, and that the Elector never gave 
dinners or suppers. ‘ What!’ cried she, 
‘no guttling?’ Sir William also this even- 
ing performed feats of activity, hopping 
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round the room on his backbone, his arms, 
legs, star and ribbon all flying about in the 


air. 

“ Oct. 10.—Mr. Elliot saw them on board 
[a boat on the Elbe] to-day.. He heard by 
chance from a king’s messenger that a frigate 
waited for them at Hamburg, and ventured 
to announce it formally. He says, ‘ The mo- 
ment they were on board there was an end 
of the fine arts, of the attitudes, of the act- 
ing, the dancing, and the singing. Lad 
Hamilton’s maid began to scold in Frenc 
about some provisions which had been for- 
got, in language quite impossible to repeat, 
using certain French words which were never 
spoken but by men of the lowest class, and 
roaring them out from one boat to another. 
Lady Hamilton began bawling for an Irish 
stew, and her old mother set about washing 
the potatoes, which she did as cleverly as 
possible. They were exactly like Hogarth’s 
actresses dressing in the barn.”* * 


Now, it may be said once for all, it is open 
to every one to make such allowance as he 
may think proper for the youth and vivacity 
and slightly satirical turn of the authoress 
of these sketches. But they must be sub- 
stantially true. They were writtey down on 
the impression of the moment, and pre- 
served for no purpose except that of com- 
munication to her own family. There is no 
suspicion of intended publication here. 
Some, in their veneration for the memory of 
Lord Nelson, have been displeased at their 
appearance. They are wrong, we think. 
To get at the truth about the ¢racasseries of 
Carlton House is of no conceivable impor- 
tance to mankind ; but that the character of 
one of the real heroes of history should be 
thoroughly known—known in its weaknesses 
no less than its strength—is of very consid- 
erable importance indeed. Such men must 
not be painted “en buste.” Nor is there 
any fear that the real fame of Nelson will 
suffer by additional exposures of his follies 
about Lady Hamilton. As well criticise 
Samson for his relations with Dalilah. The 
truth is that there are marked men in his- 
tory, though very few, whose character is of 

.the Samsonic type—men of unlimited bra- 
very, intense and contagious enthusiasm, ab- 
solute simplicity and honesty of purpose, 
and withal the merest children, or worse 
than children, in point of external demeanor 


* Journal kept during a visit to Germany in 
1799 and 1800, edited by the Dean of Westminster, 
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and of personal weaknesses, whether of the 
same nature with those of Nelson or not. 
Such men were Wolfe, Seidlitz, Suwarrow 
(to whom Mrs. St. George acutely compares 
Nelson). Such is Garibaldi. Men like 
these are always cherished, as they should 
be, in popular affection, and lose little or 
nothing of their peculiar popularity after 
Time has done its worst in disclosing their 
failings. 

But the strange part of this Teniers-like 
bit of history, for our present purpose, con- 
sists in the light which it reflects on the real 
characteristics of the refined Miss Cornelia 
Knight, “lady-companion” a few years af- 
terwards to the Princess Charlotte. We 
find her, not a young girl deprived of her 
natural protector, but a demure orphan of 
forty-two, deliberately attaching herself to 
the fortunes and society of this bacchanalian 
citizeness of the demi-monde, and her con- 
venient mother. We do not insinuate the 
slightest scandal against Miss Knight. 
Though she must have handled a vast deal 
of pitch between Palermo and Albemarle 
Street, she remained undefiled ; and far from 
having any imputation cast upon her, she 
passed for a model of decorum, if not quite 
“one of the most high-minded women in 
the world, and the kindest-hearted,” as Lady 
Charlotte Bury calls her, in the spirit of 
Connaught-House partisanship. Her con- 
descension, and that of others, to the Ham- 
iltons, was in some degree veiled by the 
blaze of Nelson’s glory, and the services 
which the boldness and readiness of his 
Emma had rendered to the British cause. 
She was attached to them by the ties of de- 
pendence and gratitude. “Most of my 
friends,” she says after her arrival in Lon- 
don, “ were very urgent with me to drop the 
acquaintance; but circumstanced as I had 
been, I feared the charge of ingratitude, 
though greatly embarrassed what to do, for 
things became very unpleasant.” (Vol. i. 
p- 162.) All this sufficiently accounts for 
the indulgence of society towards her ; but it 
does not account for the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that a lady, whose antecedents in 
this respect were so unlucky, was selected, 
first as the familiar attendant of the stiff 
Queen Charlotte, next as the “ lady-com- 
panion” of that queen’s granddaughter dur- 
ing the most critical years of her brief life. 





pp. 75-83. 





That the travelling-companion of Emma 
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Hamilton should have been chosen, not sim- 
ply to play propriety in a youthful Princess’ 
drawing-room, but to train her heart and in- 
tellect, and watch over her under circum- 
stances of embarrassment and delicacy al- 
most unparalleled, is such a fact as the 
greatest enemy of courts would scarcely have 
dared to invent. We fear it can only re- 
main on record ag a proof how indescribably 
low the standard, not exactly of morals, but 
of moral sentiment, had descended in ours, 
at the period in question. 

So, however, it fell out. In March, 1805, 
Miss Knight was taken into the service of 
Queen Charlotte, without any solicitation, 
she says, on her part :— 

“ Her Majesty had been pleased to express 
a desire that I should be attached to her 

erson, without any particular employment, 
But that I should be lodged at Windsor, in 
a house belonging to Her Majesty, with a 
maid in her service to do the work of the 
house. Her Majesty added that she would 
allow me £300 a year, and that I should be 
present at her evening parties when invited, 
and always on Sundays and red-letter days, 
and be ready to attend her in the morning 
when required to do so.”—Vol. i. p. 168. 


In this capacity she passed the melancholy 
season of the death of the Princess Amelia 
and final seclusion of George III. ; and she 
adds some touching details of these events 
to those already known. In 1818 she was 
transferred, or rather transferred herself, to 
the service of the Princess Charlotte; but 
the circumstances of the change are very 
warily recounted, and not quite intelligibly. 
It seems that she had got heartily tired of 
the Queen’s dreary little society—* dull, un- 
interesting, and monotonous; every year 
more confined, and ever, from the kindness 
of the royal family, condemned to listen to 
all their complaints and private quarrels.” 
Nor does Queen Charlotte seem to have 
cared particularly for Miss Knight. But 
Her Majesty had the tenacity of soured old 
age. Miss Knight could not, therefore, get 
herself liberated without a most dispropor- 
tionate amount of finesse and diplomacy. 
Sir Henry Halford was the agent employed 
by the Regent, as it should seem, to effect 
the lady’s extradition. He wrote her a most 
pressing letter, offering her among other 
things, as she asserts, the title of “ Honora- 
ble;” and “ with this letter came two from 
the Princess Elizabeth, one of which was 
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written by the Queen’s desire, to give me a 
hint that the Prince wished I should come 
forward to assist him . . . but adding, that 
the Queen would not bias me either way. 
The other letter was a private one, in which 
she urged me to write a letter to the Queen, 
showing an inclination to accept, and offer- 
ing to consider myself still as in her service, 
or terms to that effect.” The answer she 
received was unsatisfactory. ‘I saw,” she 
says, “ that the Queen wished me to take the 
refusal on myself, that she might not offend 
the Prince.” She was dreadfully disap- 
pointed ; and went, “ with a heavy heart, af- 
ter an hysterical fit,” to the castle, where 
she met such a reception as compelled her to 
decline the Prince Regent’s proposal. But 
the pressure on the part of Carlton House 
continued, until (if we may believe her) she 
adopted an expedient which seems to carry 
one back to the days when Queen Elizabeth’s 
courtiers used to propitiate her with purses 
full of broad pieces. She was aware that 
Her Majesty was just at this time hard 
pressed for cash; and, renewing her suppli- 
cation for permission to depart, “ offered 
some arrangements which I thought would 
serve to free Her Majesty from embarrass- 
ment, and particularly the loan of one thou- 
sand pounds, without interest—a sum which 
I knew the Queen was at that time very de- 
sirous to procure, and which, added to the 
salary which I gave up, and the house which 
she might let, would set her completely at 
her ease in respect to Frogmore and the 
farm.” But the Queen, unlike the governor 
of Tilbury, was proof against the allurement 
of the ‘ thousand pounds.” “To this letter 
I received, next day, two answers—the one, 
relative to my offer, of course private; and 
the other respecting my acceptance of the 
employment. Both were resentful and bit- 
ter to a high degree.” Miss Knight was 
very angry, and so she told Lord Moira’s 
wife and sister. ‘‘ The ladies approved of 
my feelings, but Lord Moira did not. He 
thought my nerves ought to be braced against 
marks of resentment which he did not think 
I had deserved. J did not mention to them 
the pecuniary part of the correspondence ; 
nor is it known to any human being except 
one friend, who will never repeat it.” (Vol. i. 
p- 196.) At last the arrangement was ef- 





fected, as she tells us, by means of an urgent 
letter from the Prince Regent himself; pos- 
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sibly the “ pecuniary part of the correspond- |“ was violently angry when he heard of the 
ence” had diminished her mistress’ reluc- | letter, and took Lord Eldon down with him 


tance to part with her. 
mained—at least in Miss Knight’s belief— 
her fixed enemy to the end of her days ; and 
she herself, as we shall see, ultimately re- 
pented having left Her Majesty. 

On the 25th January, 1813, Miss Knight 
was “ presented” on her new appointment. 
The establishment into which she had, with 
full knowledge of the facts, introduced her- 
self, was certainly not such as the well-reg- 
ulated mind of a duenna of fifty would 
usually sclect as a refuge after the storms 
of life. The daughter of George and Caro- 
line was now just seventeen ; a fine spirited 
girl, with much talent, much nobleness of 
heart, an ungoverned will, but a most affec- 
tionate, and through affection a controllable, 
disposition. Such is the verdict posterity 
may fairly pass on the poor perishing crea- 
ture who then filled sucha space in the pub- 
lic eye—the bright ephemeron of our history, 
or the “ fair-haired daughter of the isles,” 
of whom those who were grown men forty 
years ago can even now hardly read without 
some emotion. So hemmed in from child- 
hood upwards by every evil influence—the 
victim of so much sinister design—that she 
should have won love and respect—that cal- 
umny should have glanced harmless from 
beside her, is surely enough to prove her 
real merit, even after all allowance for the 
exaggerations both of flattery and of faction, 
which, in her case, happened to combine. 
At the time when the Regent chose Miss 
Knight to attend her, he had been seized 
with a sudden fear lest his clever child should 
all at once chip the shell, and soar beyond 
his control. She had just had the boldness 
to ask her father, through Lord Liverpool, 
“that, as she understood Lady de Clifford 
had resigned, she might have no other gov- 
erness, but an establishment of her own, 
and ladies-in-waiting.’’ ‘I believe,” says 
Miss Knight, “she wrote that letter by the 
advice of Miss Mercer Elphinstone, her old 
and intimate friend.” We believe Miss 


Knight’s suspicion of Miss Mercer’s inter- 
ference to be entirely false; and it will be 
seen presently how this misstatement is in 
keeping with many other particulars as- 
serted or insinuated in this Autobiography 
respecting the lady in question, now Count- 
The Prince, however, 


ess de Flahault. 





._|to Windsor, where in the Queen’s room 
aS oe eee | before Her Majesty, Princess Mary, and 
bee A 
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de Clifford, in a very rough manner 
the learned lord expounded the law of Eng- 
land as not affording Her Royal Highness 
what she demanded; and, on the Prince’s 
asking what he would have done as a father, 
he is said to have answered, ‘If she had 
been my daughter, I would have locked her 
up. Princess Charlotte heard this with 
great dignity, and answered not a word; 
but she afterwards went into the room of 
one of her aunts, burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, ‘What would the King my if 
he could know that his granddaughter had 
been compared to the granddaughter of a 
collier?’ ”—Vol. i. p. 184. 


The story is differently told (as the editor 
points out) in Lady Charlotte Bury’s Diary, 
and more plausibly, as the epigram is as- 
cribed to Lady de Clifford instead of the 
gitlish Princess. Most probably neither 
version is true. The result, however, of 
“ things being in this uncomfortable state,” 
as Miss Knight calls it, was, that the new 
establishment, with the Duchess of Leeds at 
the head as “ Governess,” was framed by the 
Regent and Sir Henry Halford as nearly on 
a nursery model as the case would admit of. 
The Princess’ “ coming out,” if such a phrase 
be applicable to princesses, was indefinitely 
postponed. ‘* Warwick House” was se- 
lected as her place of confinement. We 
copy the description of it for the benefit of 
modern Londoners, and to show what ac- 
commodation was thought sufficient for pre- 
sumptive royalty in the times when King 
George III. was content with a couple of 
lodging-houses on the Esplanade at Wey- 
mouth, and his offspring with the brick boxes 
about Kew :— 


“ Warwick House, in which Princess 
Charlotte and I, with an excellent family 
of old servants, were now the only residents, 
was an old, moderate-sized dwelling, at that 
time miserably out of repair, and almost 
falling to ruins. It was situated at the ex- 
tremity of a narrow lane, * with a small 
courtyard and gates, at which two sentinels 
were placed. On the ground-floor were a 
hall, dining-room, library, comptroller’s- 
room, and two very small rooms, with a 
good staircase, and two back staircases much 


* “ At the end of Warwick Street, which 
stretches rom Cockspur Street towards the mod- 





ern Carlton House Terrace,” says the editor. 
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the reverse. . . . Yet for a private family it 
was far from being uncomfortable, though 
anything but royal. The drawing-room and 
Princess Charlotte’s bedroom, with bay win- 
dows, looked on a small garden with a wall, 
and a road which divided it from the garden 
of Carlton House, to which there was a door 
of communication. Nothing could more 
perfectly resemble a convent than this resi- 
dence; but it was a seat of happiness to 
Princess Charlotte compared with the Lower 
Lodge at Windsor, and she was anxiously 
desirous to remain in town as much as pos- 
sible.” 


She was promised, according to Miss 
Knight, parties and balls, and drawing-rooms 
without number, to sweeten her seclusion ; 
but no such promises were kept. “ Every 
consideration was to be sacrificed to the plan 
of keeping the Princess Charlotte as much 
as possible a child ;” and here we have the 
secret unconsciously revealed of great part 
of Miss Knight’s dissatisfaction with her new 
office; for the title of ‘“ Sub-governess ” 
which the court people persisted in giving 
her, and against which she continually re- 
monstrated, was in keeping with that jealousy 
of the Princess’ years which would fain 
have revoked the premature grant of a 
“ lady-companion.” 

In this strictly watched retirement the 
poor young Princess had to endure a far 
severer trial than those of such petty annoy- 
ances—the tribulation brought on her by 
the quarrels between the Regent and Princess 
of Wales, which, in this summer, reached 
their height. We know that the natural 
yearning of a child’s heart made the Princess 
lean strongly to the side of her mother, 
Great part of the people, and even of the 
court sympathized strongly with this ten- 
dency onher part. All London was affected 
on the famous occasion when their carriages 
met during a period of prohibited intercourse 
on Constitution Hill, and mother and daugh- 
ter almost threw themselves into each other’s 
arms—an event, by the way, to which Miss 
Knight does not advert, though it made a 
great sensation at the time. We know now 
what the Princess could not know, for none 
could explain it to her with the observance 
of the common sanctity of the maternal rela- 
tion, why it was absolutely necessary to 
stifle that voice of affection. We know that 
in enforcing the separation as far as he 
could, the Regent was performing no more 


than a duty, however repulsive. But then 
he, of all men, was the most utterly unfitted 
to enforce on a daughter precepts in them- 
selves salutary. His deep sins against that 
mother—the unmanly, undignified character 
of his dealings with his family—the vices of 
his crapulous court—all these rose up in 
judgment against him, whenever he endeav- 
ored to take what, in the case of another 
father, might have been deemed salutary 
precautions. And all his faults were known 
to his daughter but too well, while the evi- 
dence of her mother’s failings rested on 
hearsay, which she would not believe. The 
Regent, it must be plainly said for truth’s 
sake, was one of those men on whom a 
course of hard profligacy has wrought out its 
own last revenge. Even when he meant 
well he could no longer act well. He had 
lost the refined sense of delicacy and honor- 
able courtesy in dealing with man or woman ; 
all that was left was a certain plausibility 
of manner, and even that manner has been 
severely observed upon by persons well 
qualified to judge. When his daughter was 
‘ thrown into agonies of grief” by the daily 
discussions about her mother’s guilt, on the 
occasion of the famous Douglas Charges (in 
the spring of 1813), he could not forbear, 
according to Miss Knight, from forcing the 
poor girl to go with him through the hateful 
subject of “ investigation ” in the presence of 
Lord Liverpool, ‘‘as his confidential ser- 
vant!” The Princess was ‘‘ dreadfully over- 
come” by this piece of coarseness, and the 
Regent could not, for the life of him, conceive 
why, “for she had taken everything he had 
said to her, when alone, perfectly well!” 
Scenes illustrating the same deficiency of 
moral perception on his part abound through- 
out these pages. 


“The Prince took me aside this evening 
[very shortly after her engagement with the 
Princess], and talked to me for a long while 
against the Princess of Wales, and the little 
regard she had shown for Princess Charlotte 
when a child, and how by her negligence 
there was a mark on the Princess Charlotte’s 
nose, having left her hands at liberty, 
whereas he used continually to watch beside 
her cradle. He said very severe things of 
the Princess of Wales in every way, and 
even accused her of threatening to declare 
that the Princess was not his daughter. I 
really had not remarked this little blemish 





on the smooth and beautiful skin of my 
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young Princess, and should have had great 
difficulty in forbearing to smile at the seri- 
ousness with which that important misfor- 
tune was mentioned, if I had not been hor- 
rified by the rest of the conversation.”— 
Vol. i. p. 211.” 


Even when the Regent meant kindly, his 
tactless and frivolous ways of proclaim- 
ing his authority were almost as annoying as 
his displeasure. ~ 


“He was in high good-humor this even- 
ing, but in the midst of it tapping me on the 
shoulder said, ‘Remember, howeyer, my 
dear Chevalier’ his pet name for Miss 
Knight, ‘ that Charlotte must lay aside the 
idle nonsense of thinking that she has a will 
of her own; while I live she must be subject 
to me as she is at present, if she were thirty, 
or forty, or five-and-forty” This, of course, 


I did not repeat to Her Royal Highness.” 


Occasionally the monotony of princely in- 
tercourse was varied for the inmates of War- 
wick House by such scenes as the following. 
After a birthday dinner at Sandhurst,— 


“The Prince did not speak to Princess 
Charlotte, the Duchess, or me, but looked 
as if he wished to annihilate us. . . . When 
the Queen was about to depart, the Prince 
Regent was not to be found, and we after- 
wards learned that he, with the Duke of 
York, Prince of Orange (the father), and 
many others, were under the table. The 
Duke of York hurt his head very seriously 
against the cellaret. In short, it was a sad 
‘business.” 


Yet, coarse and unfeeling as the Prince may 
‘be deemed in his conduct to his child, it is 
justice to his memory to say that even the 
narrative of the resentful Miss Knight does 
not ascribe to him anything amounting to 
cruelty. His behavior was by turns over- 
‘bearing, sulky, jealous, querulous—every- 
thing but what it should have been where the 
Sbject was to conciliate and to restrain ; but 
-of intentional cruelty there is no evidence. 

-Of the associates in the same service whom 
Miss Knight encountered at Warwick House, 
“she gives the following hopeful picture :— 


“The Bishop of Salisbury used to come 
‘three or four times a week, and ‘do the im- 
a ’as her Royal Highness’ ‘ preceptor.’ 

e had expressed great satisfaction at my 
coming into her service, and had, I know, 
‘wished it many years before; but however 
willing I was to be on the best terms with 
‘the Bishop, and to induce Princess Char- 
:lotte-to treat him with attention, I could not 
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but see how narrow his views, how strong 
his prejudices, and how unequal his talents 
were to the charge with which he had been 
entrusted by the good old King, much against 
the Prince’s inclination. The Bishop’s first 
points were to arm Princess Charlotte against 
the encouragement of Popery and Whig 
principles evils which he seemed to 
think equally great), and to ag himself 
aman of consequence. . . . The Bishop had 
been preceptor to the Duke of Kent, and 
living much at Windsor, where he was for- 
merly a canon, had imbibed the bad style of 
manners belonging to that place ” (this is an 
accusation against the Collegiate Chapel 
which we never heard of before]; “ and as 
it was not grafted on any natural or acquired 
elegance, he was in that respect also unfit for 
his situation ; added to which his temper was 
hasty, and his manner easily ruffled.” —Vol. 
i, p. 233. 


We by no means accept all poor Miss 
Knight’s jaundiced views of the personages 
about the Princess; but it seems clear 
enough, from all we know of him, that 
Bishop Fisher, whatever his episcopal mer- 
its may have been, was about as fit to direct 
the intellect and control the temper of a 
young and sorely perplexed girl as he would 
have been to nurse a child of a year old. 
Under the Bishop were “ Dr. Short, sub- 
preceptor, a good sort of Devonshire man, 
with some classical knowledge, very little 
taste, an honest heart, but over-cautious tem- 
per, fearful of offending ;” “Mr. Sterkey ? 
minister of the Swiss church, who read 
French with the Princess,” strangely de- 
scribed as “ a man of good manners for his 
station, and ofa very pliant disposition, ready 
to do anything not absolutely wicked ;” and 
Kiiper, the German preceptor, suspected of 
beingaspy. Then there was the good Duch- 
ess of Leeds (governess), who had no incli- 
nation to quarrel with anybody, and really 
seems to have been the most sensible and 
cleanest of the party :— 


“Provided that she might ride two or 
three times a week at Hall’s, a second-rate 
riding-school, on an old quiet horse, for ex- 
ercise, get into her shower-bath, and take 
calomel when she pleased, dine out, and go 
to all parties when invited, shake hands with 
everybody, and touch her salary, she cared 
for nothing more, except when mischievous 
—_ to plague her, or curious people to 

now what was going on, talked to ie about 
Princess Charlotte’s —— being too 


short, of Her Royal Highness nodding in- 
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stead of bowing, or talking to the maids of 
honor at chapel between the prayers and the 
sermon.” 


None of them perhaps quite what the disap- 
pointed lady-companion paints them, but 
evidently a wretchedly inferior set of attend- 
ants, from whom the proud and clever Prin- 
cess instinctively withdrew herself into a state 
of mental insulation. 
Such was the muddy whirlpool into which 
th eunfortunate Miss Knight plunged her- 
self, and in which, after an ineffectual strug- 
gle or two, she went, as we shall see, to the 
bottom. Unfortunately she did not enter 
the household as an impartial person. All 
its inmates naturally took one side or the 
other, the mother’s or the father’s; she had 
taken the former beforehand. This is plain 
on her own statement. “ When Lord Moira 
was endeavoring to persuade me to accept 
the place offered me,” she says, ‘‘ I told him 
my sole motive then was to assist in rescu- 
ing a noble young creature from surrounding 
persecution, to give her room to show what 
she really was, misunderstood as she ap- 
peared to be, and certainly capable of be- 
coming a blessing to her country or the re- 
verse ;” and more to the same effect. This 
passage really affords the key to her subse- 
quent narrative. After reading it, one feels 
that her protestations of impartiality and a 
simple desire to perform a difficulty must go 
for nothing. All her actions were subject to 
a bias, and sois her narrative. She soon 
lost favor with the Prince Regent, and to 
lose favor with him was to become the object 
of a kind of effeminate, spiteful, and way- 
ward hostility. Unfortunately she did not 
gain it with the Princess ; and this was the 
crowning disappointment of her life. The 
Princess evidently had confidence in her 
steadiness, and wished, in her way, to be 
kind to her and to love her ; but she did not 
love her, nor even like her; and the efforts 
went against the grain. We collect this from 
the general tenor of the Autobiography, as 
well as from Lady Charlotte Bury’s express 
statement. But, with the natural feeling of 
unsuccessful candidates for the attachment 
of a superior, Miss Knight could not ascribe 
this failure to any demerits of her own, and 
attributed it throughout to the ill offices of 
another. And here commences the most 


person on whom Miss Knight fixed as the 
subject of her jealousy was Miss Mercer El-s 
phinstone, To her she ascribes, sometimes 
by assertion, more often by insinuation, al- 
most every disappointment which occurred 
to herself. Miss Mercer was perhaps the 
only one of the Princess’ few intimates who 
was the choice of her own heart. Some 
years older than the latter, she was able at 
once to be her adviser and her bosom friend. 
And although herself no favorite of the Re- 
gent, nor partial to him—in fact, involved 
in his general dislike of the “‘ damned ladies ” 
—she seems to have exercised that influ- 
ence, on all important occasions, in order to 
persuade her friend into submission to her 
father. That such unpalatable advice should 
have been given and received without any 
interruption of their cordial relations, does 
honor to both. Accordingly, in the Prin- 
cess of Wales’ circle, Miss Mercer was re- 
garded as one of those who “ set the mother 
against the daughter,” * and Miss Knight 
probably shared the feelings of the Con- 
naught-House party :— 


“About this time,” she says (March, 
1813), “‘ Miss Mercer Elphinstone came to 
town, and Princess Charlotte wrote to ask 
the Regent’s permission for seeing her. It 
was evident that this had been arranged be- 
forehand, and that the conditions were that 
Miss Mercer, who had more influence than 
any one with Princess Charlotte, should open 
her eyes to her mother’s imprudence, and 
break the confidential intimacy between 
them.”—Vol. i. p. 225. 


We believe this to be altogether false. No 
conditions whatever were made with Miss 
Mercer; the permission was simply given to 
her father, who was in the Prince’s house- 
hold. However, we are told in the very 
next page :— 


“T soon perceived the change, and also 
some difference of conduct towards myself. 
Princess Charlotte left off shaking hands 
with me when we met in the morning and 

arted at night; a circumstance trifling in 
itself, and unnecessary where people live in 
the same house together, but it was accom- 

anied by hints that when she had an estab- 
ishment her ladies should be kept at a dis- 
tance; and a short time after, that her ladies 
ought to be peeresses or of the highest con- 
nections. I could easily guess whence all 





objectionable part of the narrative. The 





* Lady Charlotte Bury's Diary, -i. 249. See 
also Moore’s Diary, vol. iii. p. 112. 
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this was derived, but said nothing.” .. . 

Soun after, on a similar occasion, “ I burst | 
{oto tears, and was obliged to remain in | 
my room that evening. Next day Princess | 
Charlotte hinted something about jealousy, 

of which I took no notice ; but I perceived 

her mind had been poisoned.” 


All this—and there is much more of such 
stuff—seems to have been in truth the mere 
prompting of the “green-eyed monster.” 
Miss Mercer and Miss Knight were on the 
most friendly outward terms, and the former 
seems to have known nothing of what was 
rankling in the mind of the poor lady-com- 
panion. 

These petty tracasseries were soon to give 
way to intrigues and annoyance of a more 
serious description. No young lady of great 
prospects, let alone her being,— 

“ The loveliest maid, besides, 
That ever heired a crown,” * 
can escape rumors of flirtation ; and so long 
as the world goes on in its present way, such 
will be borne on every breeze. In the case 


kind-hearted Prince in later days, it was not 
thought so preposterous in 1813. Attach- 
ment to him she had not formed; but he had 
touched her feelings by words of friendly en- 
couragement proffered in her deep troubles. 
One of her truest-hearted advisers, Lord 
Grey, did not disapprove of the idea. Lord 
Grey was a strong party man, and one whose 
judgment was as subject in general to be 
warped by party considerations as that of 
others; but not on a matter appealing so 
closely to the higher principles of his nature 
as the confidence of an almost friendless girl, 
and she the heiress of the throne. He seems, 
as far as we can judge, to have advised her 
in the spirit of a friend interested in her wel- 
fare alone, and at the same time free from 
that over-sensitive regard to her rank and 
position which affected the judgment of oth- 
ers :-— 


“‘ About this time ” (August, 1813), writes 
Miss Knight, ‘ Her Royal Highness, by the 
advice of Miss Mercer, with whom she con- 
stantly communicated, entered into another 








of the Princess Charlotte, these began early 
enough. Already, when Miss Knight joined 
the household, talk was busy about Captain 
Fitzclarence, the late Lord Munster, whom, 
as we have been informed, the Princess 
scarcely knew by sight. Her father wished 
her to marry the young Prince of Orange, 
just restored to his Dutch expectations by 
the fallof Napoleon. The project was taken 
up very strongly by the Regent, partly from 
exceeding desire to get rid of the additional 
embarrassment occasioned by his daughter 
in his unhappy relations with his wife. The 
scheme did no discredit to its promoters: 
the Prince’s character stood high, the mar- 
riage was in consonance with the British pol- 
icy ; but, somehow, Orange matches (notwith- 
standing the instance of the great Deliverer) 
have seldom been popular in England. At 
all events, the Princess could not abide him. 
As soon as she discovered what was in store 
for her, she seems to have been anxious to 
escape from persecution by some other union 
—she had scarcely considered what. She 
wanted to marry some one of the Princes of 
Prussia—she wanted to marry the Duke of 
Gloucester ; and however the idea may pro- 
voke a smile from those who remember that 


* When dressed for the evening, says Miss 
Knight, with excusable partiality, she was “ the 


correspondence which promised great utility. 
Politics were not concerned in it, and noth- 
|ing could be more correct than the advice 
given with respect to her filial duty, as well 
as other points of her conduct. To this 
friend she communicated what had passed 
with her father ; and the advice was, if pos- 
sible, to comply with his wishes with regard 
to the Prince of Orange; but, if resolved 
to marry the Duke of Gloucester, to wait 
patiently until the age of twenty-one, when 
more efficacious measures could be pursued. 
This adviser professed himself the friend of 
the Duke, but certainly was fair and impar- 
tial in the manner in which he wrote.” 


A stranger notion than this scems to have 
entered the heads of some less authorized 
intermeddlers—that of marrying her to the 
Duke of Devonshire, then the rising star of 
the world of fashion. Miss Knight repeats 
an “ ill-natured story ” that Miss Mercer en- 
couraged the Duke’s expectations in this di- 
rection, in hopes that, if repulsed, he might 
fall back on herself. “I heard this story,” 
she kindly says, “from every one, but did 
not believe it.” (Vol. i. p. 243.) It gave 
rise, however, to the only smart saying we 
have seen attributed to Miss Knight, which 
is in Lady C. Bury’s Diary: ‘ There was 


portrait, amongst others, that very much re- 





handsomest woman in the room.” 


sembled the Duke of Devonshire. I asked 








hung (ina room at Warwick House) one 
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Miss Knight whom it represented ; she said 


that was not known; it had been supposed a 
likeness of the Pretender when young.” 

All these ideas, however, evaporated, and 
the disagreeable reality pressed on. The 
young Princess did her best to comply with 
the general wish. She consented to marry 
the Prince of Orange, and then she with- 
drew her consent. High and low puzzled 
their brains to explain that inexplicable thing 
“the bent of woman’s fantasy.” Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s solution was curt and characteris- 
tic: “ Faction had been busy at work upon 
the Princess Charlotte’s mind.” (“ Corre- 
spondence,” vol. x. p. 61.) Others laid her 
obstinacy at her mother’s door. Others de- 
tected the influence of the clever, handsome, 
intriguing Duchess of Oldenburg, sister of 
the Czar, whose proceedings in England 
were the subject of much comment among 
professed politicians; and these had cer- 
tainly some reason te congratulate them- 
selves on their clear-sightedness when the 
rejected Prince was ultimately picked up by 
another sister. Others looked to personal 
causes. Miss Knight thought the Prince 
“ particularly plain and sickly in his look,” 
and boyish in manner. Some said he had 
offended taste by a very glaring pair of scar- 
let breeches, donned in an inauspicious 
hour. Some, that by help of that “ mad, 
droll German ” Prince Paul of Wirtemburg, 
he got sadly intoxicated on one occasion 
when he had to dance with his intended—a 
disagreeable circumstance, but less unpar- 
donable, perhaps, in the eyes of one who had 
been used (if Miss Knight can be believed) 
to see her father and the keeper of her 
father’s conscience in a similar plight. The 
reason commonly assigned consisted in dis- 
putes about the Princess’ residence in Hol- 
land ; on which much ingenious constitutional 
lore was spent, furnished to the Princess 
either by Mr. Hallam or some equally com- 
petent authority. This, however, was no 
doubt an “ official” reason only. Whatever 
the real cause may have been, it lay deeper. 
As for the mother herself, those who are 
acquainted with the debasing revelations of 
the “ Diary of the Times of George the 
Fourth” know how she received, and used, 
the disagreement. Without one thought for 
her daughter’s real happiness, she was wholly 
absorbed in exultation at the defeat of her 
husband’s hopes by that daughter’s “ spir- 


ited” resistance. She applauded it to the 
echo, and professed to believe that a plot 
had been thereby defeated for banishing the 
young Princess to the Continent, and then 
declaring her illegitimate! It is edifying to 
observe that each parent brought this charge 
against the other. This opposition ulti- 
mately led to those measures of increased 
severity on the part of the Regent which 
produced the Princess Charlotte’s famous 
flight from Warwick House, in a hackney- 
coach, on July 12, 1814. 

The immediate cause of those measures 
has, however, not been hitherto known. 
Miss Knight offers a solution of the ques- 
tion, if we can believe her. She brings 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg now on the 
scene as pressing his attentions on her mis- 
tress, “ who was by no means partial to him, 
and only received him with civility. How- 
ever, Miss Mercer evidently wished to rec- 
ommend him.” Had this been true, Miss 
Mercer could hardly repent of having pro- 
moted the event which secured a few short 
months of happiness to her ill-fated friend. 
But we believe there is no more foundation 
for this than for the many similar insinua- 
tions with which these pages are filled. 
Thus much only seems probable, that re- 
ports about Prince Leopold united with 
other causes in determining the Regent to 
get rid of all the Warwick House establish- 
ment, and carry the Princess Charlotte to 
his own home. And then followed the esca- 
pade in question, over which we wish to 
pause for a few moments, merely to show the 
apparent hopelessness of arriving at histor- 
ical truth in details when an event so noto- 
rious, and in which so many took part, is 
represented with such strange discrepancies 
of narrative by independent eye-witnesses. ° 
The following is Miss Knight’s account, 
omitting only some details about herself, and 
some sly, ill-natured hits at her béte noire 
Miss Mercer :— 


“ About six (in the evening of the 12th 
July) the Regent came (to Warwick House), 
attended by the Bishop only (as I supposed) ; 
but he came up alone, and desired I would 
leave him with Princess Charlotte. He was 
shut up with her three-quarters of an hour, 
and afterwards a quarter more with the 
Bishop and Her Royal Highness. The door 
then opened, and she came out in the great- 
est agony, saying she had but one instant to 











speak to me, for that the Prince asked for 
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me. I followed her into her dressing-room, 
when she told me the new ladies were in 
possession of the house; that I and all the 
servants were to be dismissed ; that she was 
to be confined at Carlton House for five days, 
after which she was to be taken to Cran- 
bourne Lodge, in the midst of Windsor For- 
est, where she was to see no one but the 
Queen once a week ; and that if she did not 

o immediately, the Prince would sleep at 
Warwick House that night as we’’ as all the 
ladies. I begged her to be calm, and ad- 
vised her to go over as soon as possible, as- 
suring her that her friends would not forget 
her. She fell on her knees in the greatest 
agitation, exclaiming, ‘God Almighty grant 
me patience!’ I wished to stay and comfort 
her, but she urged me to go to the Prince, 
for fear of greater displeasure. I went to 
him, and he shut the door; the Bishop was 
with him. He told me he was sorry to put 
a lady to inconvenience, but that he wanted 
my room that evening for the ladies, repeat- 
ing what Princess Charlotte had already told 
me. I asked in what I had offended, but he 
said he made no complaint, and would make 
none; that he had a right to make any 
changes he pleased, and that he was blamed 
for having let things go on as they had done. 
. . . then made a low curtsy to him and 
left the room. What was my astonishment 
when I could not find Princess Charlotte any- 
where, and when at length Miss Mercer and 
her maid, who had come (as was often the 
case) to dress her before dinner, appeared 
from my bedroom, the latter crying, and 
Miss Mercer saying she supposed Princess 
Charlotte was gone to her mother! The 
Prince came forward when I returned to the 
dressing-room, and I brought Miss Mercer, 
who desired I would do so, that she might 
not be suspected of anything clandestine. 
She told him that as she was dressing her- 
self in Princess Charlotte’s bedroom, she 
heard her say she would go to her mother’s 
(Lewis, the dresser, thought when she took 
her bonnet she was going to Carlton House), 
and before they could prevent it she had dis- 
appeared. The Prince was very cool, and 
seemed rather pleased, saying he was glad 
that everybody would now see what she was, 
and that it would be known on the Conti- 
nent, and no one would marry her... . 
The Bishop and Miss Mercer offered to go 
and look for her, and proposed my accom- 
panying them, which I refused, saying I 


should wait, for that I did not wish to be in 
that house—meaning the Princess of Wales’ 
—but that if I went, and Princess Charlotte 
asked me to stay with her, I could not re- 
fuse remaining with her there or in a prison. 
. . » About nine the Bishop returned. He 
did not come to me, but I heard he was gone 
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over to Carlton House, that he had found 
Princess Charlotte, but had not brought her 
with him. I therefore went immediately to 
Connaught Place, and asked to see Princess 
Charlotte alone. Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
in waiting on the Princess of Wales, came 
out to me and told me that Her Royal High- 
ness was with her mother, Miss Mercer El- 
phinstone, and Mr. Brougham, in the next 
room, and the Princess of Wales desired I 
should walk in. She added how much the 
Princess had been surprised when she heard, 
by a messenger despatched from the house 
to Blackheath (whither she had gone on 
business), that Princess Charlotte was there, 
and not finding Mr. Whitbread and another 
member—I forget whom—to advise with, 
had sent for Mr. Brougham, and that before 
she got home Princess Charlotte had sent 
for the Duke of Sussex. I still begged to 
see Princess Charlotte alone, to which Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay seemed willing to con- 
sent; but Miss Mercer, who came in, said 
she had promised the Regent not to leave 
her alone with any one. I said, rather 
stiffly, that she might go with me, and Her 
Royal Highness withdrew with me into the 
~ of the room separated by columns, when 

gave her her seals, to which was annexed 
a key, and a letter which had come during 
her absence. She met me with great joy, 
and told me I was to stay with her, for she 
had written offering to go to her father on 
that condition, and that she would retain 
her maid, and receive the visits of Miss 
Mercer. We waited some time for the re- 
turn of the Bishop with the answer to these 
proposals, and at length I offered to go to 
Carlton House, and endeavor to see the 
Prince. I did, but could not see him. I was 
told that I might see the Chancellor or Lord 
Liverpool. I answered I was ready to see 
either of them, when I was ushered into a 
room where the Chancellor and Lord Ellen- 
borough were seated at each end of a long 
table. The former informed me that the 
Bishop was returned with the answer that 
Her Royal Highness must submit uncondi- 
tionally, on which I replied that I had noth- 
ing more to do but return to her, and take 
her maid and night-things, as she might be 
obliged to remain that night in Connaught 
Place. . . . I went back to Princess Char- 
lotte, taking with me Mrs. Lewis, her dresser ; 
and when I arrived I found the Bishop had 
stated she must submit to return to her 
father unconditionally, holding out the hope 
that Miss Mercer would be allowed to visit 
her. I gaw the letter she had written. It 
was very flattering to me; but I did not 
wish to have been made an object of contro- 
versy between her and her father. It was 
two in the morning before the Duke of York 
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arrived to take her away. I was too much 
affected to follow her down-stairs; . . . and 
I afterwards heard from the Duke of Sussex 
that a hackney-coach followed the Duke of 
York with the Chancellor and two other laws 
yers in it, as also that when dear Princess 
Charlotte arrived at Carlton House she was 
made to remain in the courtyard for more 
than half an hour, while they were debating 
within how they would receive her.* 


Let us now compare with Miss Knight’s 
story the account given by Lord Brougham t 
of the same event, thirty years after its oc- 
currence. It must be premised that this can- 
not be well chunall without reading Lord 
Eldon’s succinct narrative of his own share 
in it, as reported by Mr. Twiss :— 


“When we arrived I informed her a car- 
riage was at the door, and we would attend 
her home. But home she would not go. 
She kicked and bounced, but would not go. 
Well, to do my office as gently as I could, I 
told her I was sorry for it, for until she did 
go, she would be obliged to entertain us, as 
we would not leave her. At last she accom- 
panied us.” 

“ But this,” says Lord Brougham, “is a 
perfect misstatement, indeed a pure fiction, 
and there are three persons living who know 
it to be so, and, having read the above lines, 
agree in so declaring it. When the Princess’ 
escape became known at Carlton House (for 
it is not true, as stated by Mr. Twiss, that 
the Prince and Bishop went to see her at 
Warwick House, to inform her of the new 
constitution of her household, and that she 
asked leave to retire, and escaped by a back- 
staircase), the Regent sent notice to the 
heads of the law, and of his own Duchy of 
Cornwall establishment. Soon after these 
arrived, each in a separate hackney-coach, at 
Connaught Terrace, the Princess of Wales’ 
residence. There were the Chancellor, Lord 
Ellenborough, Mr. Adam, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, Mr. Leach, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and afterwards the Duke of 
Kent. There had already come to join the 
Princess Charlotte, Miss Mercer, now Lady 


* Vol. i. p. 304-810. Some slight additional de- 
tails are given at the beginning of vol. ii. 

{ We quote from the “ Law Review.” vol. i.: 
“Life of Lord Eldon,” attributed to Lord Brougham 
by Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chancel- 
lors.” There is a separate account in the Ldin 
burgh Review for 1838, which is commonly as- 
cribed to Lord Brougham also. And, lastly, there 
is the contemporaneous account in the Whig paper, 
the Morning Chronicle of July 14, 1814 (Miss 
Knight, vol. i. p. 811), which, from internal evi- 
dence. looks very like a communiqué from ‘ Mr. 
Brougham.” All three vary in some particulars. 

¢ Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. p. 528. 


Keith and Countess de Flahault, who came 
by the Regent’s express desire as his daugh- 
ter’s most confidential friend ; Mr. Brougham 
(for whom the young Princess had sent as a 
person she had already often consulted) ; 
the Duke of Sussex, whose attendance he 
had taken the precaution of asking, knows 
ing that he happened to dine in the immedi« 
ate neighborhood; the Princess of Wales, 
too, had arrived from her villa at Black- 
heath, where she was when Mr. Brougham 
and Miss Mercer arrived. Her Royal High- 
ness was accompanied by Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, then in waiting. Dinner had been 
ordered by the Princess Charlotte, and the 
party, except the Duke of Sussex, who did 
not immediately arrive, were at table, when 
from time to time the afrival of the great 
personages sent by the Regent was ans 
nounced, as each of their hackney-coaches 
in succession came into the street. Some 
were suffered to remain in these vehicles, 
better fitted for convenience than for state ; 
but the presumptive heiress to the crown 
having chosen that conveyance, it was the 
humor of the party, which she was now de- 
lighting with her humor and interesting by 
her high spirits, like a bird flown from a cage, 
that these exalted subjects should become 
familiar with a residence which had so lately 
been graced with the occupancy of their fu- 
ture sovereign. Exceptions, however, were 
made, and the Duke of York immediately 
was asked into a room on the ground-floor. 
It is an undoubted fact, that not one of the 

ersons sent by the Regent, not even the 
Duke of York, ever was in any of the apart- 
ments above-stairs for one instapt until the 
young Princess had agreed to leave the house 
and return home. The Princess of Wales 
saw the Duke of York for a few minutes be- 
low; and this was the only communication 
between the company above and those below 
—of whom all but the Duke and the Bishop 
remained outside the house. After a great 
deal of discussion, the Princess asked Mr. 
Brougham what he, on the whole, would ad- 
vise her to do. He said, ‘ Return to War- 
wick House or to Carlton House, and on no 
account pass a night out of it.” She was ex- 
ceedingly affected—even to tears—and asked 
if he too refused to stand by her. The day 
was beginning to break—a Westminster elec- 
tion to reinstate Lord William (after the 
sentence on him which abolished the pillory 
and led to his re-election) was to be held 
that day at ten o’clock. Mr. Brougham led 
the young Princess to the window, and said, 
‘I have but to show you to the multitude 
which in a few hours will fill these streets 
and that park, and possibly Carlton House 
will be pulled down; but in an hour after 





the soldiers will be called out, blood will flow, 
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and if your Royal Highness lives a hundred 
years, it will never be forgotten that your 
running away from your home and your 
father was the cause of the mischief; and 
you may depend upon it the English people 
so hate blood that you will never get over 
it.’ She at once perceived the truth of this 
statement, and, without any kind of hesita- 
tion, agreed to see her uncle, below, and ac- 
company him home. But she told him she 
would not go in any carriage except one of 
her father’s, as her character might suffer ; 
she therefore retired to the drawing-room 
until a royal coach was sent for, and she 
then went home with the Duke of York.” 


So far his lordship. We omit the singu- 
lar story which follows, about the “ protocol 
executed in sexplicate original,” at Con- 
naught House, before the Princess left it, 
solemnly recording her resolution never to 
marry the Prince of Orange, to which we find 
no allusion elsewhere. 

Leaving out the contradiction of the state- 
ment in the “ Life of Lord Eldon” (on 
which more presently), it will be seen that 
his lordship commences by declarirg that 
“it is not true that the Prince and Bishop 
went to see the Princess at Warwick House 
at all.” This assertion is sufficient of itself 
to show the extreme defectiveness of his 
lordship’s memory. The fact that they 
did go to Warwick House is stated in all 
the narratives of the time, and has now re- 
ceived confirmation, if any such had been 
needed, frém Miss Knight’s plain narrative. 
We have also seen another authentic version 
of the occurrences at Warwick House, 
slightly differing from Miss Knight’s but 
only by such minute discrepancies as occur 
every day between straightforward witnesses, 
After the Princess’ first impetuous declar- 
ation that “she would go to her mother,” 
she and the one or two friends who were 
endeavoring to calm her mind— 


“were disturbed by the Bishop knocking 
loudly at the door of her bedroom; and the 
Princess, thinking that it was her father come 
to take her away, rushed through the pas- 
sage which led to Miss Knight’s apartment 
(which also communicated with the back 


stairs). Miss Mercer, on this, retreated to 
finish dressing in Mrs. Lewis’ room. There 
was a window in this room which overlooked 
Warwick Lane; and the first suspicion 
which those in the room had of the Princess’ 
flight was from hearing some persons who 
were working in the street say, ‘ Why, sure 
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it is the Princess who has run up the lane !’ 
- .» « The Princess had her bonnet on long 
before her interview with the Regent. Her 
flight was sudden and unpremeditated, un- 
der the influence of terror.” 

The next statement of Lord Brougham on 
which we are forced to comment is his descrip- 
tion of the ‘dinner at Connaught Place,” and 
of the events which there took place. It 
would appear from this that “the party,” 
including Mr. Brougham himself, sat down 
to that jocose meal, Lord Eldon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and other dignitaries of state, re- 
maining outside, in their ‘“‘ hackney-coaches,” 
not even asked indoors, while the Princess 
Charlotte—the terrified young creature who 
had just fled hither for protection against 
what her imagination represented as a fright- 
ful persecution—amused herself, and the 
rest of the company, by being extremely 
facetious at the expense of the dignitaries 
aforesaid! Such a story, if true, would 
scarcely increase our respect for the Princess, 
who, young as she was, would have been 
guilty of strangely indecorous trifling at such 
a moment, in a party of very unwonted 
associates. But apparently his lordship’s 
playful memory has here again deceived 
him. Unless we are very much misinformed, 
Mr. Brougham was not one of the guests at 
that “dinner” at all. A hasty meal had 
been served in a small room adjoining the 
drawing-room, to which none sat down ex- 
cept the Princess of Wales, Princess Char- 
lotte, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, and Miss 
Mercer. Mr. Brougham—sent for as a legal 
adviser, not a guest—arrived while they were 
at table. The supposed concourse of hack- 
ney-coaches in front of the house during the 
dinner seems to be simply a melodramatic 
incident. Lords Eldon and Ellenborough 
very certainly were not there. We have 
seen that Miss Knight went to Connaught 
Place some time after the Princess’ flight ; 
found the above-named ladies there, and Mr. 
Brougham with them ; waited there for some 
time for an answer from the Bishop of Salis- 
bury to certain proposals ; and then went to 
Carlton House, where she found the Chan- 
cellor and Lord Ellenborough “ seated at 
each end of a long table.” By this time it 
must have been late at night; and as the 
two legal sages were at Carlton House at 
the two ends of a long table, it is quite clear 
they were not, as Lord Brougham supposes, 
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sitting as butts for his and the Princess 
Charlotte’s pleasantries in front of Con- 
naught “ Terrace,” as his lordship calls it 
by the figure prolepsis. Miss Knight goes 
on to say, “ it was two in the morning before 
the Duke of York arrived to take her (the 
Princess) away. I afterwards heard from 
the Duke of Sussex that a hackney-coach 
followed him (the Duke of York), with the 
Chancellor and two other lawyers in it.” 
Lord Eldon, therefore, did not arrive until 
the very end of the little drama; and then, 
no doubt, took place the scene between him 
and the Princess, which Mr. Twiss makes 
him describe in a style more graphical than 
refined. Except to Lord Brougham—who 
doubtless believes that his predecessor had 
an innate propensity for unnecessary lying 
—it would have seemed strange that Lord 
Eldon or his biographer should go out of the 
Way to invent a false account of an indiffer- 
ent occurrence, in which, moreover, the 
Chancellor does not play a very dignified 
part. But we have other authority for say- 
ing that Lord Eldon’s story is simply true. 
The next point in Lord Brougham’s nar- 
rative on which commentary becomes indis- 
pensable is not quite so much de minimis as 
those we have referred to, Mr. Brougham,” 
he says, “ was sent for by the young Princess, 
as a person she had already often consulted.” 
Mr. Brougham, as all the world knows, was 


had consulted him often, or consulted him at 
all. On one occasion, in April, 1814, she 
wrote a letter to the Prince Regent, touching 
her proposed marriage, which made _ the 
Prince remark to Miss Knight that it was 
supposed Princess Charlotte must have legal 
advisers, as her letters were not those of a 
woman. “I said that he must recollect she 
had gone through a course of study on the 
laws of England, and by his own observation 
to me one evening at Carlton House was 
allowed to be mistress of the subject. He 
smiled, and said Her Royal Highness turned 
his arms against himself. (Vol. i. p. 286.) 
And we know that those who were far nearer 
to her heart than Miss Knight believed that 
she had no legal adviser at all.” Thus 
much must be said—that if it is true that the 
young Princess, without the knowledge of her 
own closest intimates, was wont to consult 
her mother’s professional counsellor and her 
father’s ablest political enemy, it shows, 
better than any other evidence, the evil influ- 
ence attained over her by that mother, shows 
an amount of duplicity on her own part for 
which we should not have been prepared, 
and justifies in substance, if not in point of 
taste and judgment, the measures which 
that father adopted or threatened towards 
her. 

As to the not very important question 
whose influence it was which prevailed on 





the legal and partly the political adviser of 
her mother, the Princess of Wales. Miss 
Knight, as we have seen, tells quite a differ- 
ent story ; namely, that it was the Princess 
of Wales herself who “had sent for Mr. 
Brougham,” and that before her mother’s 
arrival Princess Charlotte had sent for the 
Duke of Sussex.* Now we need not say 
that on the question who sent for him, 
mother or daughter, Lord Brougham’s own 
direct statement ought to be a very different 
authority from Miss Knight’s hearsay. But 
it is impossible not to remark how signally 
his lordship’s memory has failed him as to 
other parts of this transaction. It is cer- 
tainly strange— passing strange—that though 
poor Princess Charlotte could not well have 
had many “secrets” from the prying eyes 
at Warwick House, neither its inmates nor 
any one else except his lordship himself 
seem to have been the least aware that she 

* Lord Brougham, as we have seen, says that 
ke brought the Duke of Sussex. 
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the young Princess to return to her father, 
the actors in the scene seem all to disagree, 
partly from that natural tendency which ev- 
ery one has on such occasions to represent 
himself as the first performer. The Duke 
of Buckingham says (‘‘ Memoirs of the Court 
of England under the Regency ”) that it was 
the Princess of Wales who induced her 
daughter to go back, being for her own part 
merely anxious to encounter no obstacles to 
her project for leaving the country. “ It is 
certain,” says Miss Knight, pointedly, “ that 
on the fatal morning it struck me that the . 
Princess of Wales was more anxious for the 
removal of Princess Charlotte out of her 
house than the Prince was to get her into 
his.” Lord Eldon evidently thought that he 
prevailed on the Princess to leave, through 
the awful threat that he and Lord Ellenbor- 
ough would stay with her till she did. The 
Duke of Sussex told Sir Samuel Romilly that 





‘“‘he and Brougham persuaded her to go to 
Carlton House.” 4% Diary of Sir Samuel 
fe at 


“2 
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Romilly,” iii., 145.) Lord Brougham him-| Brougham’s narrative of that in which he 


self, as we see from his narrative, has no! 
doubt that “ alone he did it.” Evidently all | 


the parties pulled together with a hearty | 


good-w ill, though from a singular variety of 
motives ; and their united efforts overcame 
the resolution of an unhappy child, probably 
more frightened than obstinate. 

We should be extremely reluctant, in con- 
clusion, to disturb the picturesque effect of 
that well-told private scene at the window 
between the Princess and her adviser which 
ends Lord Brougham’s narrative, and which 
has become, as it were, a part of received | 
English history. Very few men would have | 
had the presence of mind and. readiness of 
wit to address so rhetorical an argument to 
an agitated young Princess at such a mo- 


ment ; but no one will deny that the hero of'| 


the tale might have been one of those few. 
Nevertheless, there are some details which 
our prosaic minds find a difficulty in under- 
standing. ‘The Westminster election” 
gave occasion for the pointed warning; but 
there was no Westminster election that day ; 
it took place on Saturday the 16th, and the 
preliminary Palace Yard meeting had been 
on Monday the 11th. “ The day was begin- 
ning to break ” is an essential feature in the 
composition—that is, it was past three 
o’clock. The Princess then consented; but 
before she would go, a carriage had to be 
sent for from Connaught Place to Carlton 
House, made ready there, and brought back 
to Connaught House again. At this rate, 
the Princess could scarcely have reached her 
father’s before it was broad daylight and the 
streets filling—a singular circumstance, 
which no contemporary mentions. Now 
Miss Knight says “ it was two in the morn- 
ing before the Duke of York arrived to take 
her away,” and implies that she did not stay 
long afterwards. Nota word about sending 
for a carriage; the Duke had evidently 
ibrought one. The Morning Chronicle says, 
“At a little past three Her Royal High- 
‘mess was conveyed to Carlton House.”* 
After this, one may fairly ask with Sir 
‘Walter Raleigh, “ what is history?” Had 
‘we an account of some event of antiquity of 
the same apparent authenticity with Lord 


* The Edinburgh Reviewer says, “ returned to 
Warwick House between four and five o'clock.” 
We know that she never returned to Warwick 
House at all. 











‘took part at Connaught House, what Nie- 
buhr would venture to question it? and yet, 
as soon as another eye-witness is evoked 
from the shades, and the newspapers of the 


| day are consulted, they flatly and irreconcil- 


ably contradict him ! 

One question, however, of more than mere 
historical curiosity forces itself on the reader 
of this little domestic novellette. Why were 


all parties—the Duke of Sussex and Mr. - 


Brougham, quite as much as the Duke of 
York and Lord Eldon—so vehemently anx- 
ious to get the Princess Charlotte, despite 
her tears and sufferings, to Carlton House 
immediately? The night was far spent, or 
rather it was already morning. After many 
hours of fatigue and agitation, what more 
natural than that she should repose a few 
hours longer under the roof of her own 
mother? Why could nof* this be effected 
without entrenching on her father’s right to 
control her movements? There is no reason 
for supposing that the Regent would, on his 
own account, have objected to so trifling an 
indulgence. Such unnecessary cruelty would 
have been inconsistent with the rest of his 
conduct, which, as we have said, was in all 
this matter rather arbitrary and injudicious 
than barbarous. And if he had insisted on 
this point, what a fine opportunity for his 
opponents to “ make capital” out of such a 
display of senseless tyranny! But, in truth, 
the reader will not have forgotten Miss 
Knight's shrewd hint, that the mother was 
far more anxious to get rid of the daughter 
than the father to get her back. And it is 
clear that he must have been prepared for 
the contingency of her remaining at Con- 
naught House that night; for we have seen 
that Miss Knight was allowed to take thither 
‘‘ her maid and night things.” Unfortunately 
the real reason for this precipitancy seems 
plain enough. Every man in that house 
well knew—every one, probably, except the 
young Princess herself and Miss Mercer 
knew—that Connaught House was not a 
residence in which the heiress of the crown 
could with propriety remain for a single 
night. She could not be exposed to encoun- 
ter “the Sapios” and the rest of the goodly 
society whose doings are chronicled in Lady 
Charlotte Bury’s pages; and her mother’s 
character and temper afforded no guarantee 
that she should be spared a single item of 
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such disgrace. Such was doubtless the mo- 
tive which acted, and very properly acted, 
on the Princess of Wales’ own advisers ; and 
yet those very advisers were ready to take 
the first occasion afterwards of reiterating 
their conviction of that lady’s absolute inno- 
cence, and the causeless jealousy of her illus- 
trious persecutor ! 

With the Warwick House escapade ends 
Miss Knight’s appearance on the historical 
stage. She was dismissed, as we have seen, 
that evening. She “kicked and bounced a 
good deal,” as Lord Eldon would have 
phrased it; ‘ begged to know in what she 
had offended ;” but the Regent answered, 
“he made no complaints, and should make 
none.” She was excessively angry when the 
Morning Post informed mankind that, “ by 
means of one of the most pious and virtuous 
characters of the land, it was soon discovered 
that many of the Princess’ associates were 
persons possessing pernicious sentiments 
alike hostile to the daughter, the father, and 
the country,” and wrote to the Bishop of 
Salisbury to know if she was one of the 
“ obnoxious associates” in question. What 
answer the pious prelate made does not 
appear. She once more endeavored to mol- 
lify the Prince Regent, whom she assured 
“Thave no acquaintance, nor have I had any 
communication, with persons of seditious 
principles, improper conduct, or sentiments 
hostile to your Royal Highness ; ’ but equally 
in vain. It is clear she was suspected of 
aiding and comforting the Whigs in their 
designs against the heiress presumptive. 
The exalted Toryism of this Autobiography 
reads like a posthumous protest against 
such injustice. She was never admitted 
within the precincts of the Regent’s house- 
hold again. But she was allowed the conso- 
lation of attending one drawing-room, in 
March, 1815. She hada pension of £300 
a year “as a compensation for having left 
the Queen’s service to attend on Princess 
Charlotte ; ” in strictness perhaps a sufficient 
acknowledgment, but not a very ample one, 
for the devotion of her later years to the 
service of the family. She was gratified 
when “ a person who had the means of know- 
ing many things relative to the Princess 
Charlotte told her the Regent and Queen 
had opened their eyes with respect to her, 
and were now persuaded that her conduct 
had been such as they could not think inju- 





rious to themselves. It is probable,” she 
adds, ‘‘ that they knew who was the mischief- 
maker.” (Vol. ii. p. 113.) After the final 
separation from the court her little chronicle 
loses, of course, its historical importance, if 
such a phrase can be used in reference to it. 
But for those readers who find some amuse- 
ment in tracing the “‘ romance of a dull life,” 
there is something of interest; in watching 
the way in which the poor lady clung for a 
long time to the associations of that circle 
from which she was now dissevered. She 
catalogues very fondly every letter she re- 
ceived from Princess Charlotte, and these 
were at first rather numerous and “ affection- 
ate;” entering into details respecting the 
little occupations and annoyances of her 
life. Their frequency soon diminishes ; as 
in the ordinary case of friendship between a 
superior and an inferior. When their per- 
sonal communication is interrupted, the for- 
mer breaks gradually away, not through 
unkindness, but engrossed by new scenes 
and subjects, from that tie of intimacy which 
the latter still cherishes, and vainly endeay- 
ors to maintain. Marriage, and its new 
employments, obliterated the impressions 
left by the old humble companion. At last, 
on July 30, 1817, Miss Knight, on going 
abroad, “called to take leave of Princess 
Charlotte, but could not see her, as Prince 
Leopold was suffering from a pain in his 
face! She wrote mea very affectionate note 
afterwards to apologize.” Such was the end 
of their intimacy, for in a few months more 
the young Princess had ceased to exist. 
“The entry in Miss Knight’s diary, on this 
afflicting subject, is brief and inexpressive,” 
says the editor. 

“TI received a visit from Miss Knight,” 
says Lady Charlotte Bury, in 1820; “her 

resence recalled Kensington and the poor 

rincess to my mind. She conversed with 
sense and kindliness on these topics, but her 
exceeding — always restrains the ex- 
pression of her feelings, and she appeared 
averse to dwelling on the subject. . . . Miss 
Knight has a very refined mind, and takes 
delight in every subject connected with lit- 
erature and the fine arts. She is exceed- 
ingly well read, and has an excellent judg- 
ment in these matters. I alluded once to 
the poor Princess Charlotte’s death, but Miss 
Knight only replied, ‘ Ah! that was a mel- 
ancholy event,’ and passed on to other sub- 
jects. She did not impress me with the 
idea of lamenting the Princess so much as 
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I supposed she would have done. But per- 
haps she may in reality mourn her melan- 
choly fate, and only forbears speaking of her 
lest she should say too much. Certainly 
Miss Knight was very ill-used by the Queen 
and the Regent, and I do not think Princess 
Charlotte liked, though she esteemed her. 
Miss Knight was not sufficiently gay, or of 
a style of character suited to Her Royal 
Highness.”—Diary, vol. iv. p. 7. 


Certainly the misgiving that her own life 
had, after all, been thrown away by mistake, 
seems to have visited the poor ex-companion 
in her disgrace :-— 


“IT have lived,” she says, near the close 
of her life, ‘to witness the termination of 
many things, and I humbly bend with resig- 
nation and gratitude to the Divine dispensa- 
tions. With respect to myself all I can say 
is this, I cannot top regretting having left 
the Queen. My intentions were not bad, 
but in many respects I consulted my feelings 
more than my reason. My mind was then 
too active, perhaps now it is too indolent; 
but either I ought to have remained with 
the Queen, or I ought to have carried things 
with a higher hand to be really useful while 
I was with Princess Charlotte. I had no 
support from the good Duchess (of Leeds), 
nor, indeed, from any one. I had the ro- 
mantic desire that Princess Charlotte should 
think for herself, and think wisely. Was 
that to be expected from a girl of seventeen, 
and from one who had never had proper care 
taken of her since early childhood? She 
might have been great indeed. She had a 
heart and mind capable of rendering her so. 
She had the most charitable disposition pos- 
sible.” —Vol! ii. p. 86. 


She seems, indeed, to have been a prom- 
ising creature, whose faults lay on the sur- 
face, while her better qualities formed the 
substratum of her character. If we could 
receive Lord Brougham’s account of her, 
she must, as we have pointed out, have been 
vulgarly hoydenish, and at the same time 
capable of deep dissimulation ; but we hope 
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sphere. Indeed, her father quarrelled with 
her extravagance in this respect, and, with 
his usual tact, complained that “ young 
ladies of immense fortunes” would accept 
presents from his daughter! (Vol. i. p. 275.) 
“She liked giving presents to all her 
friends,” says one who loved her. ‘She 
was extravagant, from not knowing the 
value of what she ordered.” On this ac- 
count, those who could take the liberty 
sometimes expostulated with her, and re- 
fused her gifts. Her favorite presents were 
her portraits, contained her hair, and had 
inscriptions in them. Whether we call her 
resolution in the matter of the Prince of 
Orange firmness or obstinacy, it was suc- 
cessful at all events, and it secured the hap- 
piness of her short life; and her demeanor 
in the quarrels between her parents, and 
especially on the Douglas occasion, evinced, 
as we have seen, an amount of delicacy and 
self-respect strangely contrasting with the 
lessons she could have received from either. 

The remainder of Miss Knight’s long life 
seems to have been spent chiefly in wan- 
derings on the Continent, and she was a 
lively and indefatigable chronicler of events 
and personages met with in the course of 
her migrations. Her ancient Toryism was 
much roused by the events of 1830, and she 
collected very assiduously all the bits of gos- 
sip within her reach to the discredit of the 
Citizen-King. We donot remember to have 
met with the following before :— 


“A stranger happening to be in Paris 
soon after the Revolution of July, 1830, was 
stopped by a young chimney-sweeper, who 
asked him if he had seen the King of the 
French. The other replied in the negative. 
‘ Would you like to see him ?’ continued the 
chimney-sweeper ; ‘ only give me a piece of 
five francs, and you shall see him.’ The 
stranger agreed to do so, and they went 
away together to the Palais Royal. As soon 





his lordship mistook her. Her attachment 
to a few cherished friends was warm indeed. | 
She had much of the best part of her unhappy | 
mother’s character—her readiness to love | 
those whom she had found serviceable and | 
friendly, in whatever rank of life, and to take 

a sympathizing interest in their affairs. Her 

carefulness for her poor dying attendant, 

Mrs, Gagarin, and sorrow for her loss, are | 
very pleasingly narrated by Miss Knight. | 
Generous she was to a fault in her own little 


|p. 196. 


they were in sight of the balcony the boy be- 
gan to call out, ‘ Louis Philippe! Louis Phi- 
lippe!’ in which cry he was joined by the 
rabble near him. The King of the French 
came out to make his obeisance, and the gen- 
tleman gave a five-franc piece to the sweeper. 
‘ Now,’ said the boy, ‘if you have a mind to 
hear him sing, only promise me five more, 
and you shall be satisfied.’ The stranger as- 
sented, and His Majesty, at the command of 
the mob, joined in the Marseillaise Hymn, 
with all the appropriate grimaces.”—Vol. ii. 
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Her last sojourn was in Paris, where, in the 
words of her editor, she “closed her long 
and well-regulated life on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1837, in the eighty-first year of her 
age.’ 

Miss Knight’s “ Autobiography ” is a work 
which must necessarily have a permanent 
though limited value, as an authentic record 
of certain very undignified passages in our 
history. The more reason, therefore, have 
we to complain of the very superficial way 
in which editorial duties have been dis- 
charged. Mr. Kaye is one of our first his- 
torical scholars, and a book really edited by 
him could not be otherwise than valuable ; 
but he confesses that “his time was en- 
grossed by other occupations,” and acknowl- 
edges assistance. It is clear that the drudg- 
ery fell into hands either too ignorant or too 
lazy to perform it. The “‘ Anecdotes recorded 
by Miss Knight mostly at the end of her 
journals,” which occupy the last sixty pages, 
were little worthy of preservation, and are 
evidently inserted merely by way of “ pad- 
ding,” as the modern phrase is. But nota 
single note from the editor helps us to ascer- 
tain the date, place, or circumstances of any 
of them. How far the endless misspellings 
of foreign names which disfigure the book 
are the printer’s fault or Miss Knight’s, we 
cannot say: in any case, no attempt has 
been made to correct them. Her frequent 
historical mistakes are left for the most part 
equally unnoticed, and others quite as care- 
less are added in the notes, apparently from 
memory. It was hardly fair to leave such 
historical slipslop as Miss Knight’s notions 
about the Pallavicini family (vol. ii. p. 185) ; 
or that Cardinal Bernis was Prime Minister 
of France; or that the same Cardinal was 
dismissed from his embassy to Rome in 1791, 








“because he would not take the oath of al- 
legiance to the Republic!” (i. 99); or to 
add such loose statements by way of note as 
that “the Duke of Wellington called the 
battle of Navarino an untoward accident ” 
(ii. 270). The biographical notices in the 
notes of persons mentioned by Miss Knight 
are of the usual order of indolence ; those 
comparatively unknown, of whom we should 
have been glad to learn something, are reg- 
ularly passed over without remark ; while 
we are treated to detailed memoirs of those 
with whom everybody is familiar. These, 
however, are not always very appropriate— 
as when the only mention made of the lit- 
erary works of the gay Chevalier de Bouflers 
is that he “ published a book called Libre 
Arbitre,” and of those of the once famous M. 
de Fontanes, that he “ translated into French 
Pope’s Essay on Man.” Miss Knight says 
of Dumouriez, “‘ He had been both a lawyer 
and a soldier, and I used to fancy that I 
could trace in him the distinctive features of 
both professions.” This, says the editor, “is 
an error, At the age of eighteen young 
Dumouriez distinguished himself at an affair 
of the advanced posts under Marshal d’Es- 
trées, and in the following year he obtained 
a cornetey of horse.” True; but he does not 
add that Dumouriez was “ reformed” im- 
mediately afterwards—that for twenty years 
he performed scarcely any military duty, but, 
though never a lawyer, was employed almost 
wholly as a civilian ; which accounts for the 
tam Marte quim Mercurio air which the fair 
writer ascribes to him. These may seem 
trifles to remark on; but, in truth, they are 
not so to those who are really fond of bio- 
graphical study, and know how much the 
good editing of a book of that description . 
contributes to the pleasure of reading it. 





We hear that a company is being formed, 
one of the objects of which is to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of foreign excursionists 
to this country during the Exhibition time. Mr. 
Layard, and others equally well known, are, we 
believe, associated with this laudable project. 
The good order with which the British work- 
men who made an excursion to Paris last sum- 


mer were received in the French capital, should 
stimulate Londoners to make suitable prepara- 
tions for the reception of the bands of foreign 
workmen who are now saving weekly, in order 
to spare time and money for a visit to our See- 
ond World's Fair. The name of the society to 
which we refer, and which deserves e¥ery en- 
couragement from the public, is The Great Ex- 





hibition Society. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
CONCERNING THE WORLD'S OPINION. 
WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON COWED PEOPLE. 


Ir seems to me that there are few things 
in which it is more difficult to hold the just 
mean, than our feeling as to the opinion of 
those around us. For the most part, you will 
find human beings taking a quite extreme 
position as to what may be called the World’s 
Opinion. They pay either too much regard 
to it, or too little. Either they are thor- 
oughly cowed by it, or they stand towards it 
in an attitude of defiance. The cowed peo- 
ple, unquestionably, are in the majority. 
Most people live in a vague atmosphere of 
dread of the world, and of what the world is 
saying of them. You may discern the be- 
lief which prevails with the steady-going 
mass of humankind, in the typical though 
not historical fact which was taught most of 
us in childhood,—that Don’r CarE came to 
abadend. The actual idea which is present 
to very many minds is difficult to define. 
Even to attempt to define it takes away that 
vagueness which is of the essence of its 
nature, and which is a great reason of the 
fear it excites. And the actual idea varies 
much in different minds, and in the same 
mind at different times. Sometimes, if put 
into shape, it would amount to this: that 
some great and uncounted number of human 
beings is watching the person, is thinking of 
him, is forming an estimate of him, and an 
opinion as to what he ought to do. Some- 
times the world’s opinion becomes a more 
tangible thing: it means the opinion of the 
little circle of the person’s acquaintance ; or 
the opinion of the family in which he or she 
lives; or the opinion of even some single 
individual of a somewhat strong, and prob- 
ably somewhat coarse and meddlesome nat- 
ure. In such a case the world becomes per- 
sonified in the typical Mrs. Grundy; and 
the fear of the world’s opinion is expressed 
in the question—What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ? 

Most people, then, live in a vague fear of 
that which may be styled Mrs. Grundy ; and 
are cowed into abject submission not merely 
to her ascertained opinions, but also to what 
they faticy that possibly her opinions may 
be. Others, again—a smaller number, and 
a number lessening as the individuals who 
constitute it grow older—confront Mrs. 
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Grundy, and defy her. Don’r CaRE was a 
leader of this little band. But even though 
Don’t Care had not come to trouble, it is 
highly probable that as he advanced in years 
he would have found that he must care, and 
that he did care. For a good many years I 
have enjoyed the acquaintance and the con- 
versation ofa man who, even after he became 
Solicitor-General, held bravely yet temper- 
ately by the forlorn hope of which a large 
part has always consisted of the young and 
the wrongheaded; and from which, with 
advancing years and increasing experience, 
men are so apt to drop away. I know that 
it was not vaporing in him to say, ‘‘ The 
hissing of collected Europe, provided I knew 
the hissers could not touch me, would be a 
grateful sound rather than the reverse—that 
is, if heard at a reasonable distance.” * But 
though I believe the words were sincere 
when he said them, yet Iam convinced it 
was only by a stiffening of the moral nature, 
implying effort too great to last, that he was 
able to keep the feeling which these words 
express. I see in these words the expression 
of a desperate reaction against a strong nat- 
ural bias; and I believe that time would 
gradually crumble that resolute purpose 
down. By a determined effort you may hold 
out a heavy weight at arm’s length for a few 
minutes; you may defy and vanquish the 
law of gravitation for that short space ; but 
the law of gravitation, quietly and unvary- 
ingly acting, will beat you at last. And 
even if Ellesmere could peacefully go about 
his duty, and tranquilly enjoy his home, with 
that universal hiss in his ears, I know of 
those into whose hearts that hiss would sink 
down,—whose hearts that hiss would break. 
How about his wife and children? And how 
would the strong man himself feel, when day 
by day he saw by the pale cheek, the lined 
brow, the anxious eye, the unnatural submis- 
siveness, that they were living in a moral at- 
mosphere that was poisoning them? Think of 
tue little children coming in and saying that 
the other children would not play with them 
or speak to them. Think of the poor wife 
going to some meeting of charitable ladics, 
and left in a corner without one to notice 
her or take pity on her. Ah, my friend 
Ellesmere, once you have given hostages to 





fortune, we know where the world can make 
you feel! 
* Ellesmere, in Companions of my Solitude. 




















Let us give a little time to clearing up our 
minds on this great practical question, as to 
the influence which of right belongs to the 
world’s opinion; as to the deference which 
a wise man will accord to it. Let us try to 
define that great shadowy phantom which 
holds numbers through all their life in a 
slavery which extends to all they say and 
do; to the food they eat, and the raiment 
they put on, and the home they dwell in; 
and in many cases even to what they think, 
and to what they will admit to themselves 
that they think. The tyranny of the world’s 
opinion is a tyranny infinitely more subtle 
and farther-reaching than that of the Inqui- 
sition in its worst days; one which passes 
its sentences, though no one knows who are 
the judges that pronounce them; and one 
which inflicts its punishments by the hands 
of numbers who utterly disapprove them. 
And yet, one has not the comfort of feeling 
able to condemn this strange tribunal out 
and out; you are obliged to confess that in 
the main its judgments are just, and its su- 
pervision is a-wholesome one. Now and 
then it does things that are flagrantly unjust 
and absurd ; but if Icould venture, with my 
experience of life, to lay down any general 
principle, it would be the principle, abhor- 
rent to warm young hearts and to hasty 
young heads, that in the main the world’s 
opinion is right in those: matters to which 
the world’s opinion hasa right to extend. I 
dare say you will think that this is a gen- 
eral principle promulgated with consider- 
able reservation. So it is; and I hardly 
know to which thing, the principle or the 
reservation, it seems to me that the greater 
consideration is due. 

It is wrong, doubtless, to be always think- 
ing what people will say. It is alow and 
wretched state of mind to come to. There 
is no more contemptible or miserable mor- 
tal than one of whom this can be said :— 


“While you, you think 

What others think, or what you think they’ll 
Say 5 

Shaping your course by something scarce more 
tangible 

Than dreams, at best the shadows on the stream 

Of aspen trees by flickering breezes swayed— 

Load me with irons, drive me from morn till 
night, 

Iam not the utter slave which that man is 

Whose sole thought, word, and deed are built 
on what 

The worid may say of him!” 
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The condition of mind described in these 
indignant lines is doubtless wrong and 
wretched. But still one feels that these 
lines must be understood with much qualifi- 
cation and restriction. Neither in moral 
principle, nor in common sense or taste, can 
one go with those who run to the other ex- 
treme. It is as well for most people to be 
cowed by a rule which in the main will keep 
them right, as to be suffered to run wild 
with no rule at all. The road to insanity is 
even more short and direct to the man who 
resolves that he shall do nothing like any- 
body else, than to the poor subdued creature 
in whom the fear of the world’s judgment 
has run to that morbid excess that she fan- 
cies that as she goes along the street every 
one is pointing at her. There was nothing 
fine in Shelley’s wearing a round blue jacket 
after he was a married man, just because 
men in general do not wear boys’ jackets. 
And his writing Atheist after his name in the 
tourists’ book, to shock people, does not 
strike me for its profanity half so much as 
for its idiotic silliness and its contemptible 
littleness. I do not admire the woman who 
walks about, a limp and conspicuous figure, 
in the days when crinoline is universally ac- 
cepted. The extreme of crinoline is silly; 
the utter absence of it is silly ; the wise and 
safe course is the middle one. I do not 
think it wise or admirable for a lady to walk 
a quarter of a mile bareheaded along a 
crowded street to a friend’s house, even 
though thus she may save the trouble of go- 
ing up-stairs for her bonnet. Ido not ap- 
prove the young fellow who tells you, when 
you speak to him about some petty flying in 
the face of the conventional notion of pro- 
priety, that he will do exactly what he likes, 
and that he does not care a straw what any 
one may think or say. That young fellow 
is in a very unsafe, and a very unstable po- 
sition. It is not likely that he will long 
remain at his present moral stand-point. It 
is extremely probable that after a few signal 
instances of mischief brought upon himself 
by that defiant spirit, he will be cowed into 
abject submission to what people may think, 
and become afraid almost to move or breathe 
for fear of what may be said by folk whose 
opinion he secretly despises. He will gain 
a reputation for want of common sense, 
which it will be very difficult to get rid of. 





And even the humblest return to his alle- 
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giance to Mrs. Grundy may fail to concili- 
ate that individual’s favor, lost by many 
former insults. 

There are some persons who are bound, 
not merely in prudence, but in principle, to 
consider the world’s opinion a good deal. 
They are bound, not merely to avoid evil, 
but to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
And this because their usefulness in this 
world may be very prejudicially affected by 
the unfavorable opinion of those around them. 
It is especially so with the clergy. A cler- 
gyman’s usefulness depends very much on 
the estimation in which he is held by his 
parishioners. It is desirable that his parish- 
ioners should like him: it is quite essential 
that they should respect him. It is not wise 
in the parson to shock the prejudices of 
those around him. It will be his duty some- 
times to yield to opinions which he thinks 
groundless. However fond a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church may be of a choral 
service, it will be extremely foolish and 
wrongheaded in him to endeavor to thrust 
such a service upon a congregation of people 
who in their ignorance think it popish. 
And it will not be prudent in a clergyman of 
the Scotch Church, placed in a remote coun- 
try parish where the population retains a 
good deal of the old covenanting leaven, to 
fill his church windows with stained glass, or 
even to put a cross above the eastern gable. 
And such a man will also discern that it is 
his duty to practise a certain economy and 
reticence in the explaining of his views as to 
instrumental music in church, and liturgical 
services. If it be the fact that many rustics 
in the parish regard these things as marks 
of the Beast, he need not obtrude the fact 
that he holds a different opinion. For he 
would then, in some quarters, bring all his 
teaching into suspicion. Let Mr. Snarling 
take notice, that I am counselling no reserve 
in the grave matters of doctrine : no reserve, 
that is, in the sense of making your people 
fancy that you believe what you do not be- 
lieve, or that you do not believe what you 
do. The only economy in doctrine which I 
should approve would be that of bringing 
out and applying the truth which seems 
most needful at the time, and best fitted for 
its exigencies. But as to other things, both 
in statement and in conduct, I hold by a 
high authority which states that many things 
may be lawful for the parson which are not 
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expedient. And I believe that in little things 
the world’s judgment is right in the main, 
There is a gravitation of society towards 
common sense: at least to approving it, if 
not to acting upon it. I am not going te 
defend hats and the like; or to stand up for 
our angular Western dress against the flow- 
ing garments of the East, though I believe 
our dress is more convenient if it be less 
graceful. And I do not believe there is any 
perverse bent of society to what is ugly and 
inconvenient, at least in male attire: if any 
hatter or tailor produced a better covering, 
which would be as cheap, it would doubtless 
find acceptance. But I hold that it is not 
wise for any ordinary man to take issue with 
his race on any point of dress. He will not 
be the wisest of judges who shall first lay 
aside the venerable wig of gray horsehair. 
It is not expedient that a young clergyman 
should fly in the face of his parishioners on 
such a question as the wearing of a shooting- 
coat or a black neck-tie, or as going out with 
the hounds. It was not wise in John Foster, 
the great Baptist preacher, to horrify his 
simple flock by appearing in his pulpit ina 
gray coat and a red waistcoat. No doubt, 
in logic, his position was unassailable. For 
people who reject all clerical robes as popish, 
it is manifestly absurd to make a stand for a 
black coat and a white neckcloth. By mak- 
ing a stand for these, you cut the ground 
from under your feet : you admit the princi- 
ple which justifies satin and lawn. Let me 
say, a sound and reasonable principle too. 
It is not fitting that in every-day attire a man 
should conduct the worship of God’s house. 
But even with folk who thought differently, 
John Foster acted unwisely. As lawyers 
would say, it was a bad issue to take. I 
know how a certain eminent essayist, whom 
I much revere, stands up for eccentricity. 
He holds it to be a useful protest against 
our tendency to a dead conformity. I ven- 
ture to say that, generally, it is not wise to 
be eccentric. You find that eecentric people 
are usually eccentric in little things, not 
worth fighting about. We all know that 
there are great and important things in 
which the world thinks wrongly : take issue 
there with the world, if you like: but it is 
not worth while to do so in small matters of 
dress and behavior. It is not worth while 
to take a beard into the pulpit where it will 





interfere with the congregation’s attention to 
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the sermon ; nor to appear in the same place | 
in lavender gloves in a country where laven- | 
der gloves, in such 2 locality, are unknown. 
It is wise to give in to the little requirements 
on which the world’s opinion has been plainly 
expressed. If you are resolved to take a 
part of opposition to all the world, do so in 
the behalf of things which are worth the 
trouble of the strife. Let it not be engraven 
on your tombstone, Here lies the man who 
confronted the human race on the question 
of the wide-awake hat. Stand up for truth 
and right, if you are fond of fighting: you 
will have many opportunities in this life. 
Smite the flunkey, pierce the humbug, vio- 
lently kick the aristocratic liar and seducer, 
and probably you will find abundant occupa- 
tion. But though you know it is a pleasant 
and enjoyable thing for yourself and your 
children to sit on the steps of your country- 
house in the sunshine after breakfast, you 
will not gain the approval of wise men by do- 
ing the like on the steps of your town-house 
in a much-frequented street: say, for exam- 
ple, in Princes Street in Edinburgh. And 
though you often roll on the grass with your 
little boy in the country, do not attempt the 
like on the pavement of such a public way. 
For in that case it is conceivable that you 
may be jeered at by the passers-by, and ap- 
prehended by the police. And while you 
are being conveyed to the station-house, in- 
stead of being esteemed as a philosopher and 
revered as a martyr, it is not impossible that 
you may be layghed at asa fool. “ We sat 
on the bridge, and swung our legs over the 
water : ” with these words an eloquent writer 
lately began anessay. Ofcourse, the bridge 
was in a quiet rural spot. If the writer and 
his friend had done the like on London 
Bridge, the small boys would have hallooed 
at them, and the constable would have moved 
them on. Yet the merits of the deed are the 
same in either case. Only in the one case 
the world says You may; in the other case 
it says You must not. And the human be- 
ing who resists the world’s judgment in 
these little matters, shows, not strength, but 
weakness. Where principle is involved, it 
is noble to swing your legs, but not other- 
wise. But doubtless you have remarked 
that it is a common thing to find great ob- 
stinacy in petty concerns in a man who has 
no real firmness. You will find people who 
are squeezable and facile in the great affairs 
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of life, and in their larger opinions have 
not a mind of their own, but adopt the opin- 
ion of the last person they heard express 
one ; yet who persistently stick to some little 
absurd or bad habit which they have often 
been entreated to leave off, which annoys 
their friends, and makes them ridiculous. 
You will find a man whom you might turn 
round wiih a straw in his belief on any 
question political, moral, or literary, but 
who, having taken up the ground that once 
one is three, would go to the stake rather 
than give in to the world’s way of thinking 
on that point. 

I beg the reader to observe, I do not 
counsel a general conformity to the appoint- 
ments of his particular world, merely on the 
ground that non-conformity may cause him 
to be derided, or disliked, or suspected. I 
wish him to think of the injury which his 
non-conformity may occasion to others. -If 
your shooting-coat, my clerical brother, how- 
ever light and easy to walk in on a hot sum- 
mer day, is to stand between a poor dying 
girl and the comfort and profit she might 
get from your counsels and prayers, why, I 
think, if you are the man I mean, that you 
will determine never to go beyond your own 
gate but in the discomfort (often very great 
in country parishes) of severely clerical at- 
tire. Possibly few of my readers know that 
in various rural districts of Scotland a ser- 
mon, however admirable, will do no good if 
the preacher reads it; he must either give it 
extempore, or appear to do so by having 
previously written it and committed it to 
memory. “I canna thole the paper,” I 
have heard an intelligent farmer say. He 
meant, he could not bear the sight of the 
manuscript discourse. It is fair to add that 
this prejudice is fast dying out, even in rural 
parishes: while in large towns in Scotland, 
it has entirely disappeared. But however 
unreasonable and stupid may have been the 
prejudice which condemned over-wrought 
ministers to several hours weekly of the irk- 
some schoolboy labor of getting their ser- 
mons by heart, and however painful the anx- 
iety which a man with an uncertain memory 
must often have felt on a Sunday morning, 
in the fear that he might forget what he had 
painfully prepared, and be reduced to a state 
of utter blankness, and ignominiously stick 
in his sermon; still, you will think that a 








conscientious man, earnest to do good, would 
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make this painful sacrifice, not to his popu- 
larity, but to his usefulness. Let me con- 
fess, for myself, that I cannot imagine how 
the elder clergy of the Scotch Church were 
able to accomplish this awful toil. The fa- 
ther of the present writer, for thirty years, 
wrote and committed to memory two ser- 
mons of forty minutes each, every week ; 
and hundreds of his brethren did the same. 
I could not do it to save my life. Surely, the 
intellectual fibre of the new generation is less 
muscular than that of their fathers. I have 
made mention of a judicious economy in giv- 
ing instruction. You may discern the result 
of the want of it in what we are told about a 
poor dying laborer, in one of the midland 
counties of England. It is quite unquestion- 
able that the world goes round with the sun ; 
but it is not in the weakness of the parting 
hours of life that a poor uneducated man 
should be called to reconstruct the theory of 
the universe under which he had lived all his 
days. And though it was certainly needful 
to explain to the dying man the meaning of 
Christian faith, it might have been done 
without going into anything like metaphys- 
ics; and in a way in which a child of six 
years old might understand it, possibly as 
well as the parson himself. But a young 
parson could not see this. He would correct 
all the intellectual errors of his humble par- 
ishioner. He would pour upon him a flood 
of knowledge. Possibly you may smile at 
the odd expressions; but I remember few 
sentences which have so touched me with 
their hopeless pathos, as that with which the 
dying man feebly turned to the wall, and 
spoke no more. ‘ Wut wi’ faeth,” he said, 
‘and wut wi’ the earth goin’ round the sun, 
and wut wi’ the railways all a-whuzzin’ and 
a-buzzin’, I’m clean muddled, confoozled, 
and bet!” Well, let us hope that light came 
at the evening-time upon that blind, be- 
nighted way. 


It should be borne in mind, that as to any 
particular subject, there is sometimes great 
difficulty in ascertaining what the world (by 
which I mean our own particular world) is 
actually saying. It seems to me especially 
difficult to know, in a small community, what 
is the general opinion upon almost any mat- 
ter. For you may fall in with people hold- 
ing quite exceptional opinions. And ex- 


held ; and held by very clever men. I re- 
member hearing a really able man (one whom 
the great world has recognized as such) de- 
clare that in his judgment a certain clergy- 
man, not remarkable for talent, earnestness, 
oddity, or anything but self-conceit, was the 
greatest preacher he had ever listened to; 
incomparably greater than A, B, C, or D, 
each of whom is well known to fame. The 
man who expressed this opinion was one 
you would have been obliged to admit as 
most competent to form an opinion; yet 
somehow, for some inexplicable reason, some 
sympathy or antipathybeyond the reach of 
reasoning, he had come firmly to hold an 
opinion which was entirely exceptional,which 
was shared by no other human being. And 
thus the world may be saying one thing at 
one tea-table, and just the opposite at 
another tea-table, in some little country 
town. At one tea-table, the sermon of last 
Sunday may be very good; at the other, it 
may be very bad. The like difference of 
opinion may exist as to the efficiency of the 
member of Parliament. At one table, he 
may be a worthy, hard-working man ; at the 
other, a poor silly creature. So with the 
singing of Miss X. If you are enjoying 
the cup that does not particularly cheer with 
Mrs. Smith and her set of friends, you may 
be informed, as a stranger to the town, that 
a great treat awaits you in listening to Miss 
X.’s songs. Her voice is splendid, and ad- 
mirably cultivated ; her taste exquisite. She 
is generally regarded as singing better than 
Jenny Lind. You naturally go away with 
the belief that in the opinion of the world 
at Drumsleekie, Miss X. is a very great 
singer. But all this is due to the accident 
of your taking tea with Mrs. Smith. Had 
it been Mrs. Jones, you would have been 
told that Miss X. overstrained her voice; 
that she sang untruly; that she sang flat; 
that she sang harshly; that her affectation 
in singing was such that it was hard to re- 
frain from throwing something at her head; 
and finally, that she could not sing at all. 
All this is perplexing. It would be a com- 
fort to get over the preliminary difficulty, 
and to find out what it is that the world 
actually does say. Its voice, however, con- 
veysan uncertain sound. And it would cost 
more time and trouble than the result woult. 
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and then discover on which side is the pre- 
ponderant weight. And in case it should 
be found that the tea-tables on either side 
exactly balanced each other, the difficulty 
would arise, that it would appear that in 
Drumsleekie, on the subject of Miss X.’s 
singing, the world had no opinion at all. 
The favorable and unfavorable would just 
neutralize one another. And as with the 
singing of Miss X., so will you find it with 
the beauty of Miss Y., and the manners of 
Miss Z. Likewise with the horses of Mr. 
Q., and the poems of Mr. R. In short, to 
sum the matter up, it depends entirely on 
the set into which you get in a small com- 
munity, what impression you are to carry 
away as to the general opinion upon any 
question. For though one slice taken from 
a leg of mutton will give you a fair idea of 
the general flavor of all the joint; yet you 
may (so to speak) cut a slice out of the talk 
of the town which shall be entirely different 
from all the rest. You may have chanced 
on the faction which cries up the new town- 
hall, or on the faction which cries it down. 
You may have clianced on the party which 
thinks the parson the greatest of men, or on 
the partywhich esteems him as one of the least. 
Then it is certain that Mrs. Grundy may 
be made to appear to say almost anything, 
by the skilful management and the energy 
of two or three pushing individuals. It is 
possible for a very small number of persons 
to get up a@ sough (to use the Scotch phrase) 
either for or against aman. A few clacking 
busy-bodies, running about from house to 
house, may disseminate a vague unfavorable 
impression. A few hearty, active, energetic 
friends may cause the world’s opinion, in a 
little place, to seem to be setting very 
strongly in a man’s favor. You have prob- 
ably heard the legend, which very likely is 
fabulous, of the fashion in which the black- 
ing of a certain eminent man rose into uni- 
versal fame. The eminent man hired four 
footmen, of loud and fluent power of expres- 
sion, and of brazen countenance. He ar- 
rayed them in gorgeous liveries ; the livery 
of each being quite different from that of the 
other three. Then, each alone, from morn- 
ing to evening they pervaded London; and 
this was what they did. When each foot- 
man saw a shop in which blacking appeared 
likely to be sold, he rushed into it with great 
appearance of excitement, and exclaimed 
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in a hurried manner, “Give me some of 
Snooks’ blacking instantly.” Snooks, it 
should be mentioned, was the name of his 
eminent employer. ‘ Snooks’ blacking,” 
said the man in the shop; ‘ we never heard 
of it!” “Not heard of Snooks’ blacking ! ” 
exclaimed the footman; “why, my master 
wont let me brush his boots with any other ; 
and just now he is roaring at me for brush- 
ing his boots this morning with that of 
Stiggins ; I must be off elsewhere and get 
Snooks’ blacking forthwith.” This inter- 
view naturally startled the man in the shop; 
he began to think, “I must get some of 
Snooks’ blacking ; everybody must be using 
Snooks’ blacking!” And when, in the 
course of the day, the other three footmen 
severally visited his shop as the first had 
done; one exclaiming, “the Chancellor 
wont use anything but Snooks’ blacking ; ” 
another “ His Grace wont use anything but 
Snooks’ blacking ; ” the last (in crimson liv- 
ery), “His Majesty wont use anything but 
Snooks’ blacking;” the man in the shop 
took his resolution. He found out the fac- 
tory of Snooks, and ordered a large quantity 
of his blacking. 

That which has pushed blacking into fame, 
has done the like for other things. Two or 
three individuals, vigorously puffing a book, 
may cause it to seem that the world’s judg- 
ment in the locality where they live is in 
that book’s favor. And most people will 
bow to that judgment. Not very many 
people have so much firmness, or confidence 
in themselves, as to hold their own opinion 
in the presence of the strongly expressed 
opinion of the world on the other side. And 
a loud and confident declaration that some- 
thing is very bad, will silence and put down 
many people who in their secret soul think 
it very good. 

The sough, or general opinion and belief 
in a country district, may occasionally be 
got up by persons who are little better than 
idiots. Let me relate a story which I heard, 
long ago. A very distinguished preacher 
once went to preach in the parish church of 
a certain big and ugly village in Scotland. 
The village lies among the hills, in a pas- 
toral district. It had no railway communi- 
cation; no near neighbors; no large town 
within many miles. The people, many of 
them, were very ignorant, very pragmatical 
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lage thought it was the centre of the world; 
possibly, that it was the whole world. Its 
population formed an unfavorable estimate 
of the preaching of the great orator. It was 
generally said in the village that “his ser- 
mons were no’ very weel conneckit.” It hap- 
pens that the discourses of that clergyman 
are remarkable for their logical linkednéss 
of thought; for the symmetry and beauty of 
their skeleton, no less than for the brilliance 
and range of their illustrations. But some 
blockhead said (not having anything par- 
ticular to say) that they were “no’ very 
weel conneckit.” Other blockheads grasped 
at this. It was something to say; and to 
say it scemed to imply the possession of 
some critical acumen. So the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy, in that village, re-echoed that state- 
ment on every side. The statement was, 
indeed, absurd. You might as well have 
said that the sermons were distinguished by 
their ignorant impatience of the relaxation 
of taxation, or by their want of mezzotinto. 
But people seized it, and repeated it. I re- 
member going as a boy to that locality; 
and hearing several persons, all densely 
stupid, and most of them very conceited, 
speak of the great preacher. They all criti- 
cised him in the self-same terms; ‘‘ His ser- 
mons were no’ very weel conneckit!” But 
there is no opinion expressed with so great 
confidence as the opinion of the man who is 
incapable of forming any opinion, I remem- 
ber an old gentleman telling me how he went 
to hear Dr. Chalmers. “ I could not under- 
stand the man,” said he; ‘I could not see 
what he was driving at.” I am entirely sat- 
isfied that the old gentleman told the truth. 
Like the Squire in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Dr. Chalmers could supply argument, but he 
could not supply intellect to comprehend it. 

An unfavorable sough may be got up in a 
rural district, by a man who combines cau- 
tion with malignity ; and all in such a way 
that you cannot lay hold of the malicious 
but cautious man. Let us suppose a new 
doctor is coming to the village. You, the 
old doctor, may go about the village and 
beg the people to try and receive him civilly ; 
he may not be such a bad man after all. 
The truth probably is, that nobody supposes 
him a bad man, or intends to receive him 
otherwise than civilly ; but a few days ju- 
diciously spent may excite a prejudice which 
it will take some time to allay. Some one 
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speaks to you in praise of an acquaintance, 
You may reply, in a hesitating way, “Yes; 
he is rather a nice fellow; but—— well, I 
don’t want to say anything bad of any one.” 
In this way you have not committed your- 
self; but you have conveyed a worse im- 
pression than you could probably have con- 
veyed by any definite charge you could have 
made against the man. Honest and manly 
folk, indeed, may possibly call you a sneak. 
What do you care? Some muscular Chris- 
tian may kick you. In that case you will 
have the comfort of knowing that it unques- 
tionably serves you right. 


There is something worrying and vexa- 
tious, in thinking that the sough of the coun- 
try side which in Scotland signifies the 
general opinion of the neighborhood, is 
running against yourself and your posses- 
sions ; even though you heartily despise the 
individuals whose separate judgments go to 
make up that seugh. For you gradually 
come to attach considerable importance to 
the opinion of the people among whom you 
live, even though that opinion be in itself 
worth nothing. There is compensation, 
however, in the fact, that if the unfavorable 
opinions of stupid and incompetent people 
are able to depress a man, the favorable 
opinions of stupid and incompetent people 
are able to elate and encourage even a very 
clever and wise man. Many such men are 
kept up to the mark at which they do good 
and even great things, by rumors of the 
high estimation in which they are held by 
Mrs. Grundy. There is probably as much 
happiness communicated to a human being 
by the favorable estimate of those around 
him—though they are people of no great 
standing, and not very wise—as if they were 
the wisest and noblest of the land. For, by 
degrees, even the wise man begins to fancy 
that these people who think so highly of him 
are quite ordinary folk ; they are more capa- 
ble judges of human excellence than people 
in their station in life usually are. I can 
/quite understand that the author who finds 
‘his book praised in the Little Peddlington 

Gazette, or the Whistlebinkie Banner of Free- 
| dom will conclude that these are important 
|newspapers, conducted with intelligence 
much surpassing that of country papers in 
general. He will be quite cheerful for a 
|whole forenoon after reading in either of 
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those journals, that he is one of the most 
original thinkers of the age. So a clergy- 
man, who is popular in his own parish, will 
quite honestly come to think that its popu- 
lation is remarkable for its intelligence and 
its power of appreciating a good sermon. 
Of course, as has been said, the converse 
case holds good. The ill opinion of those 
around you, if quite universal, is depressing, 
however much you may despise that opin- 
ion. Not only is that unfavorable estimate 
always around you, like an unhealthy atmos- 
phere, but you gradually come to think that 
the people who hold it are rather wise and 
important people. A parson, going from a 
large and intelligent parish to one where the 
people are few and uncultivated, knows at 
first very nearly what is the mark of his 
present position and his present congrega- 
tion. He knows that, seriously, the opin- 
ion which his parishioners form of him is 
neither here nor there. But he learns very 
soon that comfort and discomfort may be 
caused by judgments which are absolutely 
valueless. You may remember what Philip 
Van Artevelde says of that which may be 
regarded as the most favorable of all indi- 
vidual estimates of man :— 


“ How little flattering is a woman’s love! 
Worth to the heart, come how it may,a world ; 
Worth to men’s measures of their own deserts, 
If weighed in wisdom’s balance, merely noth- 

ing!” 

And gradually you go farther than Van 
Artevelde. Probably even that philosophic 
man, as he found day by day new indications 
of the warm affection and the hearty admira- 
tion of the woman he had in his mind when 
he said such words, began to think that, after 
all, there must be something unusual about 
him to elicit all that devotion; began to 
think that her opinion was sound and just ; 
and that she must be a person of no ordinary 
sagacity who arrived at a judgment so true. 
You will do all that. You will not only be 
pleased by the favorable estimate of incom- 
petent judges: you will come to think that 
they are very competent judges. A clergy- 
man who at one time used to preach to a 
great crowd of cultivated folk in London, 
told me that after he had been a few months 
in a little country parish, he felt quite 
pleased when he found the mill girls of a 
manufacturing town four miles off, walking 
over on Sundays to hear him preach; and 


also that he began to think these mill girls 
very intelligent people, whose appreciation 
was worth having. Your “nature is sub- 
dued to what it works in.” You stand in 
considerable awe of things amid which you 
always live. And the truth is, that almost 
everything, when you come to know it well, 
is bigger than the stranger fancies it. It is 
because things, when you come to know 
them, are really so good, that the Zues Bos- 
welliana prevails to such a degree in biog- 
raphers; that each parson thinks his own 
church in some one respect superior to the 
general run; and that the rustics of each 
parish think their own the finest in the 
country, The things are really very good ; 
and it is difficult to estimate how good, rel- 
atively to others. When a wise man finds 
himself second, or ninth, or nineteenth, in 
competition with others, whether the compe- 
tition be in the size of his turnips, the speed 
of his horses, the beauty of his pictures, the 
bitterness of his reviews, the amiability of 
his children, or the badness of his headaches 
(all matters of which people are given to 
boast), the wisé man will not necessarily 
conclude that he himself or his belongings 
are less good or great than he had previ- 
ously supposed. The right conclusion is 
this: that other men and their belongings 
are better or bigger than he had fancied 
them. And though the favorable appreci- 
ation of judges, barristers, cabinet minis- 
ters, and the like, is undoubtedly worth more 
than that of factory girls, still the favorable 
appreciation of the factory girls may be re- 
garded as worth a good deal, by one who 
lives exclusively among factory girls. 
Besides this, there is a farther considera- 
tion that comes in to give weight to the un- 
favorable judgment of Mrs. Grundy. A 
wise man, knowing how human vanity leads 
people to over-estimate their own merits, 
would, if he found that everybody thought 
he was a fool, begin to fear that he was one; 
and also to fear that the fact that he could 
not see he was a fool showed the hopeless- 
ness of his condition; as we know that a 
maniac occasionally believes that he is the 
only sane person in the world. I believe 
that there is nothing that can hold a man up 
against the depressing effect of being held 
in little esteem by those around him, as his 
family, or his neighbors ; but the fact of his 





being held in good estimation by some per- 
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son or persons elsewhere, whom he can re- 
gard as wiser and worthier judges of him 
than those around him are. I have known 
a great preacher, whose church was nearly 
empty on Sundays. It wasin a remote rural 
district. But whenever he went to preach 
in any large town, the church in which he 
preached was crowded to excess. So he could 
set the opinion of the remote Mrs. Grundy 
against that of the near Mrs. Grundy, and, 
though surrounded by the unfavorable esti- 
mation of the near Mrs. Grundy, he could 
retain composure and confidence in himself, 
by backing up his estimate of himself with 
that of the distant world. And there are 
people with no distant friends to lean on, 
who yet, in a remote situation, find the sup- 
port and sympathy they want, in the better 
part of our periodical literature. The Times, 
coming daily to an educated man in a very 
rustic place, is a great blessing. So is the 
Saturday Review to the country parson. So 
are the Quarterly Reviews generally. He 
will find much in them with which he cannot 
agree; a good deal which is extremely dis- 
tasteful to him. But in reading them, he 
breathes a different atmosphere from that 
in which he is placed by many of his daily 
concerns and acquaintances. He finds in 
them something to prevent him from being 
cowed into conformity. He finds the 
thoughts of cultivated men, holding the 
same canons of taste with himself; and, in 
the main, holding nearly the same great 
points of belief on more important things. 
I felt it as a comfort, after lately hearing 
a man say that a certain noble cathedral was 
“a great ugly jail of a place,” to read a 
brilliant article in praise of Gothic architec- 
ture. And when you are building a pretty 
Elizabethan house, with all its graceful char- 
acteristics, you do not mind a bit that Mrs. 
Grundy, Mr. Snarling, and Miss Limejuice 
go about saying that it is gimcrack, bar- 
barous, popish, inconvenient, dark, and fit 
only for monks and nuns, when you are able 
to turn to many pages on which competent 
men have set out the beauties and comforts 
of that delightful style, and shown up the 
nonsense of the stupid and tasteless folk 
who abuse it. But if you stood alone in the 
world in your love for the well-shown gable 
and the pointed arch, it may be feared that, 
unless you had the determination of the mar- 
tyr, you would be badgered into keeping 
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your opinions to yourself, and into conform. 
ing your practice to that of other people. 
There are few more delightful things to any 
one who has long lived among those with 
whom he feels no sympathy, than to find 
himself among people who think and fecl 
as he does. And there is more then pleas- 
ure in the case; there is something in this 
that will strengthen and vivify his tastes and 
beliefs into redoubled energy. 


You will not unfrequently find people who 
loudly profess their contempt for the world’s 
opinion, who are really living in abject ter- 
ror of it. A coward, you know, often as- 
sumes a bullying manner. And there is no 
weaker or sillier way of considering Mrs, 
Grundy, than to be ever on the watch for 
opportunities of shocking her. It is for the 
most part nervous people, very much afraid 
of her, who do this. We all know persons 
who take great delight in trying to astonish 
mankind by the awful opinions they express, 
and by conduct flatly opposed to the rules of 
civilized society. You will find parsons who 
in their sermons like to frighten people, by 
sailing as near unsound doctrine as possible ; 
or by a manner very devoid of that gravity 
which becomes the time and place. So with 
young ladies who smoke cigars, or talk in a 
fast manner to gentlemen on subjects and 
about people of which they ought to know 
nothing. So with the greater part of all 
eccentricity. One can bear eccentricity, 
however great, when it is genuine. One can 
bear the man, however oddly he may act, 
who acts in Mrs. Grundy’s presence as though 
he saw her not; and who bond fide does not 
see her. But it is a very wretched and con- 
temptible thing, to witness a man doing very 
bold things, going through all kinds of ec- 
centric gyrations, with a side glance all the 
while at Mrs. Grundy, and with an ear upon 
the stretch to remark what she is going to say. 
There are men who are right in carefully ob- 
serving the world’s opinion of them and their 
doings; whose duty it is to observe these 
things carefully. There are men who know for 
certain that the world has an opinion of them ; 
an opinion varying from day to day; and an 
opinion upon whose variations very tangible 
resultsd epend. Such a man isthe Prime Min- 
ister in this country. His possession of act- 
ual power and of profitable place depends just 
upon the world’s opinion of him: an opinion 
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which ebbs and flows from week to week ; 
which is indicated unmistakably by his par- 
liamentary majority as it rises and sinks; 
and which is affected by a host of circum- 
stances quite away from the Premier’s merits. 
If the Premier is desirous to retain his place, 
I should fancy that, till he gets indurated to 
it, it must be a most disagreeable one, From 
what a variety of quarters the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy must be borne to his ears ; and how 
difficult it must be to know precisely what 
importance to attach to this or that specific 
bellow! Judging from the easy way in which 
the present head of the Government bears 
his functions, one would suppose that to be 
Prime Minister must be like being stoker of 
an American high-pressure steamer. At first, 
you will be in momently expectation of being 
blown up; but by and by you will come to 
take it quite coolly ; indeed, with a hardihood 
rather appalling to most people to see. 
There is no one who has it in his power to 
know so certainly and immediately what his 
own world thinks of him, as a great actor. 
It is an index of his popularity, as certain as 
the mercury in the thermometer is of the 
temperature, how the theatre fills at which 
he performs. And to him, popularity is 
more than empty praise. It is substantial 
pudding. The bread and butter of his wife 
and children depend upon it. There are 
cases in which it is a miserable spectacle to 
sce a man eagerly anxious about the world’s 
opinion. There is no more contemptible and 
degrading sight, than a clergyman who sets 
his heart upon popularity as a preacher; 
who is always fishing for compliments, and 
using clap-trap arts to draw a crowd and 
amaze people. You come to hear of preach- 
ers who, it is plain, are prepared to go any 
length ; men who would preach standing on 
their head rather than fail of creating a sen- 
sation. Ithank God I never listened to such; 
but I have read in print addresses described 
as having been given in buildings profess- 
edly used for the worship of the Almighty, 
which addresses, in their title, subject, and 
entire tone, were perfectly analogous to the 
advertisements and exhibitions of Barnum, 
Their vulgar buffoonery and disgusting pro- 
fanity were intended as a bait to the lowest 
and worst classes in the community. You 
may have known persons in various walks of 
life, who were in the possession of the world’s 
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be in the enjoyment of it. It did not make 
them happy to have it, but it would have 
made them miserable to lose it. To go down 
a peg or two in the scale of fame would 
have been unendurable. And you would 
find them occasionally putting out feelers, to 
try whether the popular gale was slackening. 
Should it show signs of slackening, you 
have various acquaintances who will be care- 
ful to inform you. I knew a young divine 
who preached for almost the first time at a 
certain country church, A few days after a 
man from the parish, a vulgar person, and 
almost a stranger, came and assured him 
that his sermon did not by any means guv 
sahtisfawkshun. I have known a person, @ 
stupid and ignorant blockhead, who devoted 
himself to going about and retailing to every 
one he knew, any wretched little piece of 
tattle which might be disagreeable to hear. 
I don’t believe the man was malignant. I 
suppose he yielded to an impulse analogous 
to that which makes a hen cackle when it 
has laid an egg. Unhappily some men are 
so weak that though they find it unpleasant 
to be informed that the world is pronouncing 
opinion against them, they yet find a certain 
fascination impelling them to learn all partic- 
ulars as to this unfriendly opinion. And so 
the ignorant blockhead found many attentive 
auditors. Doubtless this gratifiedhim. My 
readers, cut suchamanshortatonce. Snub 
him. Shut him up. As you would close 
the window through which a bitter north- 
east wind is blowing into your chamber on 
a winter day, so shut up this wretched gut- 
ter that conveys to you the dregs of Mrs. 
Grundy ! 


As you go on through life, my friend, you 
will discover a good many Cowed People. 
These people have been fairly beaten by their 
fear of what the world will say. They are 
always in a vague alarm. They are afraid of 
doing or saying the most innocent thing, 
lest in some way, they cannot say how, it 
may turn to their prejudice. They are in 
mortal dread of committing themselves. 
They live in some general confused appre- 
hension of what may come next. They are 
always thinking that Mr. A. bowed rather 
stiffly to them, and wonder what it can mean; 
that Mrs. B. looked the other way as they 
passed, and no doubt intends to finally cut 





good opinion, but who could not be said to 


their acquaintance; and the like. All this 
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shades off into developments which pass the 
limit of sanity ; as believing that the entire 
population of the place have combined against 
them, and that the human race at large is 
resolved to thwart their plans and crush 
their hopes. I do not mention these things 
to be laughed at. The sincerest sympathy 
is due to such as suffer in this way. No 
doubt all this founds upon a nervous, anx- 
ious nature ; but it has been greatly fostered 
by lending a ready ear to such stupid, if not 
malicious, tattlers as have just been men- 
tioned. There is, indeed, much of natural tem- 
perament here ; much of physical constitution. 
There are boys who go to school each morn- 
ing, trembling with vague apprehension, 
they cannot say of what. Possibly there is 
some idea that all their companions may 
league against them. There is not much of 
the magnanimous about boys; and such 
a poor little fellow probably leads a sad 
enough school life. And years afterwards, 
when he is a man in business, you may find 
him going away from his cottage on the out- 
skirts into town each morning, to get his 
letters and attend to the day’s transactions, 
as Danicl might have gone intotheden. To 
many human beings the world is as a great, 
fierce machine, whirring and grinding inex- 
orably on; and their great desire is to keep 
away from it. And possibly the man who is 
most thoroughly cowed by the world is not 
the man who lives in an even and equable 
awe of it; but rather he who now and then 
rebels, makes a frantic, foolish fight for 
freedom, gets terribly mauled in a quarrel 
with the world on some stupid issue, and 
then gives up, and sinks down beaten into a 
state of utter prostration. Probably such a 
man, for awhile after each desperate rally, 
is the most cowed of cowed men. 

There are human beings of this tempera- 
ment who seem to feel as though any street 
in which an acquaintance lives were barri- 
caded against their passage. They will tell 
you they don’t like to pass Mr. Smith’s house, 
lest he should see them. You listen with 
wonder, and possibly you reply, “ Suppose 
h2 does, what then?” Of course they can- 
not answer your question ; they cannot fix on 
any specific evil result which would follow if 
Mr. Smith did happen to see them; they 
have simply a vague fear of the consequences 
of that event. You will find such people, if 
they are walking along the street, and see 
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any one they know coming in their direction, 
instantly get out of the way by turning down 
some side lane. I believe that in the hunt- 
ing-field the ery of Ware wheat warns the 
horseman to keep off the ground sown with 
that precious grain, lest the crop suffer dam- 
age. I think I have seen human beings, the 
voice of whose whole nature, as they ad- 
vanced through creation, appeared to be 
Ware Friends! Their wish was just to keep 
out of anybody’s way. It was vain to ask 
what harm would follow even if they met Mr. 
Green or the Miss Browns. They did not 
know exactly why they were afraid: they 
were vaguely cowed. Is it because the pres- 
ent writer feels within himself something 
which might ultimately land him in that 
wretched condition of moral prostration, that 
he is anxious to describe it accurately and 
protest against it bitterly? You find people 
so thoroughly cowed, that they appear to be 
always apologizing for venturing to be in 
this world. They seem virtually to say to 
every one they meet, but especially to all 
baronets, lords, and the like, “I beg your 
pardon for being here.” You will find them 
saying this even to wealthy mercantile men. 
Not only is this a painful and degrading 
point to arrive at; Ido not hesitate to say 
that it is a morally wrong one. It impliesa 
forgetfulness of Who put you in this world, 
my friend, that you should wish to skulk 
through it in that fashion. Is not this the 
right thing for a human being to feel—The 
Creator put me here, in my lowly place in- 
deed ; but Ihave as good a right in this world, 
in my own place in it, as the Queen or the 
Emperor. My title to be here is exactly the 
same as that of the greatest and noblest: it 
is the will of my Maker. And I shall follow 
the advice of a good and resolute man in an 
early century, who was always ready to give 
honor to whom it was due, but who would 
not abnegate his rights as man, for mortal. 
I intend to do what he said should be done 
by “every man”—TI intend “ wherein I am 
called, therein to abide with God.” 

There are few more contemptible exhibi- 
tions of human slavery than you may find in 
cowed people who, in every little thing they 
do, are guided not by their notion of what is 
right, but by their belief as to what Mrs. 
Grundy may say, more especially the Grundy 





whose income and social standing somewhat 
surpass their own. I once heard a parson, 
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who had a large income, say that he could 
not venture to put his man-servant into 
livery, because the gentry in his parish would 
not like it! I suggested that it was no con- 
cern of the gentry how he might attire his 
servant ; that the questions to be considered 
concerned only himself, and appeared to me 
to be these :— 
1. Whether he could afford it ; 
2. Whether he would like it. 
And that for myself, if I could answer these 
questions in the affirmative, I should like to 
see the man in my parish who would venture 
to interfere with what I thought fit to do in 
the matter. Not but what I believe that 
vulgar and impertinent individuals might be 
found who would not like to see my friend 
approximating too closely to their own mag- 
nificence; but if there be a thing in this 
world to be decisively and instantly snubbed, 
it assuredly would be the insolence of ven- 
turing to express, in my friend’s presence, 
either liking or dislike in the case. I have 
known a talking busybody, a relation of 
Miss Limejuice, who called at the house of 
a family lately come to settle in a remote 
country region, to inform them that their 
dining so late as they did was regarded as 
presumptuous ; and that various neighboring 
families felt aggrieved that their own dinner- 
hour, hitherto esteemed the most advanced 
in fashion, had been transcended by the new, 
comers. It may suffice to say, that though 
the relation of Miss Limejuice was treated 
with entire civility, she never ventured in 
that house to recur to that topic again. It 
is curious how rapidly it comes to be under- 
stood, whcther any individual possesses that 
cowed and abject nature which permits im- 
pertinent interference in his private concerns, 
or not. The most meddlesome of tattling 
old women knows when she may venture to 
repeat Mrs. Grundy’s opinion, and when she 
had better not. And this without the least 
noisy demonstration ; all this with very little 
reference to the absolute social position of 
the person to be interfered with. It is a 
question of the nature of the animal. An 
eagle, you know, is a smaller animal than a 
goose ; but it is inexpedient to interfere with 
the former bird. If you have any unpleasant 
advice to offer, stick to the goose, my friend ! 
In this country, when a man gets on in 
life, and begins to evince signs of wealth, the 
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is that of the superior class into which he is 
now seeking admission. It is natural enough 
that those who have long been in an elevated 
place should feel disquieted when they find 
some one on whom they have been accus- 
tomed to look downwards, rising up to their 
own level, or even transcending it. The feel- 
ing, of course, is an unworthy one; and wor- 
thy people struggle with it, and soon got 
over it. A still more disagreeable manifes- 
tation is one which I am told is not uncom- 
mon in democratic countries. It is that the 
man who rises is pursued by the envy and 
hatred of the class from which he rises ; and 
that the people of that class desire to keep 
him down to his original level. I have been 
told that in the United States men who have 
reached great fortune are afraid to take the 
use of it, lest by doing so they should draw 
upon themselves the popular enmity. It is 
quite certain that a rich man in a certain At- 
lantic city put up a gilded lamp over his 
front-door ; and that in a few days a deputa- 
tion of his neighbors waited upon the rich 
man, and informed him that the gilded 
lamp would not do; that it was esteemed as 
‘too aristocratic ;” and that if he did not 
wish his windows smashed, he had better 
have it taken away. In this country, the 
rich man would have shown the deputation 
the door; if, indeed, one can imagine the 
deputation even coming to him. But in 
that country of unlimited freedom, where the 
people are free to force other people to do 
what they like, and what the other people 
don’t like, a different course was advisable. 
The rich man humbly bowed to the expressed 
judgment of Mrs. Grundy; and he removed 
the gilded lamp. As the old Scotch poet 
said, “Ah, Freedom is a nobill thing!” 
The misfortune is, that in a perfectly free 
country, it seems essential that the culti- 
vated minority should be the most cowed 
people—i.e., the most abject slaves—on the 
face of the earth. 


It is worthy of notice, that in the respect of 
the attitude which men assume towards the 
world’s opinion, the most remarkable change 
sometimes passes over them. We all know 
that human beings, in the course of their 
lives, go through many phases of opinion 
and feeling as to most matters: but I think 
there is no single matter in which they may 
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exhibit extremes so far apart as in the mat- 
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ter of confidence and cowedness. You will 
find. men who as schoolboys were remarkable 
for their forwardness; who were always 
ready to start up and roar out an answer in 
their class; and who even at college were 
pushing and confident, and quite will- 
ing to take a lead among their fellow- 
students; but who ten years after leaving 
the university, have shrunk into very modest 
and retiring and timid men. I have known 
several cases in which this was so; always 
in the case of men who had carried off very 
high honors. Doubtless this loss of confi- 
dence is in some measure the result of 
growing experience, and of the lowlier esti- 
mate of one’s own powers which that seldom 
fails to bring to men of sense ; but I believe 
that it is in no small measure the result of a 
nervous system early over driven, and of a 
mental constitution from which the elasticity 
has been taken by too hard work, gone 
through too soon. You know that if you 
put a horse in harness at three years old, he 
will, if he be a good horse, do his work splen- 
didly ; but he will not doitlong. At six 
years old, he will be a spiritless, broken- 
down creature. You took it out of him too 
soon. He is used up. And the cleverest 
young men at the universities are often like 
the horse set to hard work at three. By the 
time they are two-and-twenty, you have 
sometimes taken out of them the best that 
will ever come. They will probably die 
about middle age; and till that time they 
will go heavily through life, with little of the 
cheerful spring. They will not rise to the 
occasion. They cannot answer the spur. 
They are prematurely old: weary, jaded, 
cowed. Oh, that the vile system of midnight 
toil at the universities, both of England and 
Scotland, were finally abolished ! It directly 
encourages many of the most promising of 
the race to mortgage their best energies and 
their future years to sustain the reckless 
expenditure of the present. It would be an 
invaluable blessing if it were made a law, 
Gnexorable as those of the Medes, that no 
honors should ever be given to any student 
-who.was not in bed by eleven o'clock at 
latest. 

It.is a sad thing when any person, old or 
young, goes through his work in a cowed 
‘spirit. I do not mean goes through his 





work in a jaded, heartless way, merely, but 
goes through his work in the bare hope of 


escaping blame. A great part of all that is 
done in this world is done in this way. Many 
children, many servants, many clerks, and 
even several parsons, go through their daily 
round thus. I need not say how poorly that 
work will usually be done whichethe man 
wishes just to get through without any great 
reprobation ; but think how unhappily it 
will be done, and what a miserable training 
of mind and heart it is! It seems to me 
that few people do their work heartily, and 
really as well asthey can. And people whose 
desire is merely to get through somehow, 
seem to stand to their work as at a level 
below it. The man who honestly does his 
best, works from above; his task is below 
him ; he is master of it, however hard it may 
be. The man who hopes no more than to 
escape censure, and who accordingly aims 
at nothing more, seems to work from below; 
his task is above him; he is cowed by it. 
Let us resolve that we shall always give 
praise when we can. You will find many 
people who are always willing to find fault 
with their servants, if their servants do any- 
thing wrong, but who never say an approv- 
ing word when their servants do right. You 
will find many people who do the like as to 
their children. And only too often that 
wretched management breaks the spring of 
the youthful spirit. Yes, many little chil- 
dren are cowed; and the result is either a 
permanent dull quiescence, never to be got 
over, or a fierce reaction against the ac- 
cursed tyranny that embittered early years 
—a reaction which may sometimes cast off 
entirely the bonds of natural affection, and 
even of moral restraint. How it encourages 
and cheers the cowed little fellow, growing 
up in the firm belief that he is hopelessly 
wicked, and never can do anything to please 
any one, to try reward as a change from 
constant punishment and bullying! I have 
seen the good effect upon such a one of the 
kind approving word. How much more 
cheerfully the work will be done ; how much 
better it will be done; and how much hap- 
pier a man will be that does it! A poor 
fellow who never expects that he can please, 
and who barely hopes that he may pass with- 
out censure and abuse, will do his task very 
heartlessly. Let us praise warmly and heart- 
ily wherever praise is deserved. And if 
we weigh the matter, we shall find that a 
great deal of hearty praise is deserved 
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in this world on every day that shines 
upon it. 


May I conclude by saying, that many 
worthy people go through their religious 
duties in a thoroughly cowed spirit? They 
want just to escape God’s wrath—not to 
gain his kind favor. The great spring of 
conduct within them is not love, but abject 
terror. Truly a mistaken service! You 
have heard of the devil-worshippers in India; 
do you know why they worship the devil? 
Because they think him a very powerful 
being, who can do them a mischief if they 
don’t. Does not the worship of the Al- 
mighty rendered in that cowed spirit, par- 
take of the essential nature of devil-wor- 
ship? Let us not love and serve our Maker, 
my reader, because we are in fear that he 
will torment us if we do not. Let us hum- 
bly love and serve him because he is so 
good, so kind to you and me, because he 
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and his glory in the kindest face this world 
ever saw! I do not think we should have 
been afraid of Jesus of Nazareth. I do not 
think we need have gone in a cowed spirit 
to him. And in him we have the only man- 
ifestation that is level to our understand- 
ing, of the Invisible God. I think we could 
have gone to him confidingly as a little 
child to a kind mother. I think we should 
have feared no repulse, no impatience as we 
told to him the story of all our sins and 
wants and cares. We can picture to our- 
selves, even yet, the kindly, sorrowful fea- 
tures which little children loved, and which 
drew those unsophisticated beings together 
round him without a fear. Let there be 
deep humility, but nothing of that unworthy 
terror. You remember what we know on 
the best of all authority is the first and great 
thing we are to do. It is not to cultivate a 
cowed spirit. It is to Love our Maker with 





loved us first, and because we can see him 


heart and soul and mind. 
: A. K. H. B. 





A Name For our Country.—From the be- 
ginning of the Rebellion we have been convinced 
that our descriptive and awkward name is one 
great cause of the confusion of ideas, at home 
and abroad, upon the nature of the government. 
See what the Saturday Review of 18 Jan. says 
upon the subject. hen we assemble a Con- 
vention on the Constitution a name should be 
settled by authority. We suggest, but do not 
like, ‘ The Republic of America.” 

“ The United States and their inhabitants have 
never had anything which can really be called a 
name. ‘The United States of North America’ 
is 2 mere diplomatic description, not the real 
name of a country. ‘A citizen of the United 
States’ is yet more manifestly a formula which 
can only be used in some document of unusual 
‘solemnity. We have had to fall back on the 
awkward names of ‘ America’ and ‘ Americans.’ 
There is plainly no reason why those names 
should be applied to that particular part of the 
Continent rather than to any other part. A 
Canadian or a Brazilian is as much an Ameri- 
can as a citizen of New York or New Orleans. 
There is also the practical difficulty that the re- 
stricted use has not wholly excluded the general 
one. If we are talking politics, ‘ America’ 
means the United States only; but if we are 
talking philology or natural history, ‘ America’ 
still means the whole Continent. The circum- 
stances of the United States made it very diffi- 
cult to find a good name. Thirteen colonies, 


enete united by nothing but a common al- 
egiance to the British Crown, united themselves 
into a Federal Republic. There was no name 
which at once included them all and did not in- 
clude something besides. In describing the 
Revolutionary War the difficulty constantly oc- 
curs. We have to talk of ‘ Colonists,’ ‘ Provin- 
cials,’ ‘ Continentals,’ and, after the Declaration 
of Independence, of ‘ Americans.’ Their ene- 
mics, on the other hand, are ‘ the British.’ They 
are hardly ever ‘the English.’ Doubtless the 
colonists still looked on themselves as English- 
men. They were Englishmen in America, just 
as the others were Englishmen in Britain. Some- 
thing of the feeling, or at least of the habit, is 
stillretained. Americans still often say ‘ British’ 
where men of any other nation would say ‘ Eng- 
lish.’ In truth, whatever we say of the motley 
crowds of Irish and Germans in some of the 
States, a true New Englander or a true Virgin- 
ian should not in the least, object to be called an 
Englishman. He is nota Briton—that is a mat- 
ter of geography and of politics; but he is an 
Englishman by blood and language. And though 
he will not call himself an Englishman, he will 
do exactly the same thing in another form by 
the use of the ridiculous word ‘ Anglo-Saxon.’ 
The strictest description of the ‘Americans’ would 
be ‘ those among the English in North America 
who threw off their allegiance to the Crown of 
Great Britain.’ In truth, there is no real name 
either for the country or for its people.” 
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From The National Magazine. 
MY UNCLE’S STORY. 

For many years I have regularly made an 
expedition to the north-west coast of Ireland. 
There my uncle, Mr. Barton, resided in his 
wild and beautiful glebe,—the mountains to 
the south, the broad Atlantic to the north,— 
and there I used to visit him, to fish for 
salmon and trout in the lakes and rivers, and 
to shoot his grouse. Oh, what happy days 
they were! The glorious scenery; the wild 
sport; the bracing, invigorating air; the 
warm-hearted, rough, but courteous and 
kindly mountaineeers, who thought no cour- 
tesy or kindness sufficient for “the rector’s 
nephew.” How well they loved him! Though 
a stranger to them by birth and education, 
still he was their sympathizing friend. He 
had learned their feelings, and they felt that 
he was heart and soul their own. 

And now all is over. I was hastily sum- 
moned to him in last May, and, after a short 
illness, he passed peacefully away, bewailed 
and missed by all those kind people who 
loved him sotruly. Farewell, then, to those 
happy scenes ; but long will his memory live 
who gave them half their zest. 

After the excitement of this day’s work, I 
shall try to calm my feelings by transcribing 
a letter which I found in his desk, and which 
throws a light on some earlier passages in 
my uncle’s history. 

How well I remember the quiet grave, 
catching the last long beams of the wester- 
iug sun. 


I comply with your desire, my dear nephew, 
to know the history of my life, although I 
cannot let you have it until you find it in my 
papers after lam gone: I could not be at 
ease in your society if I felt you had this 
key to my inner self, to unlock the past at 
your pleasure ; I should always fear allusions 
to what is buried deep in my heart; but my 
principal reason is—that there is an image 
which I could not bear to associate in your 
mind with your rusty old uncle until death 
has thrown over me the softening veil which 
will make it less incongruous. You have 
always known me as an old parish clergy- 
man, and I never was a young one. My 
early days, from the time I lost my mother, 
were devoted to study; and the line of re- 
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close investigation and pursuit of truth, for 
its own sake, with a quick and sharp detec- 
tion of fa)Jsehood, which had the effect of sat- 
isfying my moral perceptions without nour- 
ishing or enlarging them. When I detected 
a fallacy or misrepresentation, or brought to 
light some fact that was hidden under exag- 
geration, no doubt there was so much gained 
on the side of truth; but truth was none the 
more lovely for the victory. Mine was a 
dry, hard, accurate life, yet a happy one. 
The esteem in which I was held within and 
beyond the walls of my college was satisfac- 
tory evidence that my labors were useful; 
and I found among literary men as much in- 
terchange of thought and of good-will as I 
desired. 

I had taken holy orders as a matter of 
course, at a certain stage in my university 
career; and was quite content to bear the 
title of Reverend, and to officiate occasion- 
ally ; preaching faithfully and honestly when- 
ever I was required to preach ; without ever 
considering the vows I had taken to feed 
the flock of Christ, and to fulfil to them the 
duties of a pastor. I had no flock to feed, 
no disciples to educate ; and the ordination 
office was to me a dead letter. Suddenly 
the excitement, then at its height, about 
“Church principles,” aroused me; I read 
the vows of ordination with new eyes, as a 
reality; and a reality into which I had vol- 
untarily entered, and wilfully neglected, not 
even attempting to fulfil what I had under- 
taken. I saw that having thus pledged my- 
self it was no longer a matter of choice ; and 
I determined to seek some work among my 
fellow-creatures, and no longer to live be- 
tween the covers of a book; but there was 
great awkwardness and difficulty in the task. 
I was accustomed to teach and to influence 
minds through the press, and my name was 
known as an author, not only in my own 
peculiar line of dry research, but also by 
those poems which had unhappily seen the 
light, and which I could not now recall. 
How could I face living men and women 
with these things fastened to my name, 80 
that anybody might read my thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations and compare them 
with myself? Perhaps it was vanity ; but, 
whatever was its source, the mortification 





search which suited both my abilities and my 





and shyness were very great; so great that 





taste (which never was youthful), required a . 











I refused several appointments, and at last 
caught at one of the most unattractive to 
every man in my college. 

“ Will any one go to the West Coast of 
Ireland? Here is a letter from a friend of 
mine, who is obliged to go abroad for his 
wife’s health, and wants some one to fill his 
place for a few months.” 

Here I thought I could begin, and get 
away as soon as I had conquered the first 
difficulty. Probably there would be no work, 
as it was a parish stretching along the wild 
shore of the Atlantic, between the moun- 
tains and the ocean ; but I could get accus- 
tomed to the position of a parish clergyman, 
and to the sound of my own voice, and then 
—as I often repeated to myself—and then 
leave it. So my services were offered and 
accepted, and I was requested to make no 
delay, as the rector, Mr. Mansell, must be 
gone before a certain Sunday, and there was 
not a clergyman within twelve miles who 
could officiate for him. It was in this brief 
interval I learned what would have made me 
draw back, had it not been too late: I was 
to share the rectory with the mother and sis- 
ter of the absentee, and they would make 
me acquainted with the parish ! 

“Impossible!” I said ; “TI shall go to the 
village inn.” 

“ My dear sir, do you know that coast ? 
There is no village; and no inn within 
twenty-two miles.” 

“Then I shall lodge in a farmhouse.” 

“Be it so,” answered my friend, smiling ; 
“but I advise you not to decide until you 
see what an Irish farmhouse is like.” 

“And as to showing me the parish— 
where are the churchwardens ? ” 

“T suppose there are none.” 

“Then the squire of the parish could 
surely point out the boundaries, and so on ?” 

“The squire, or rather the lord of the soil, 
has a house ten miles from the churéh ; but 
he lives in London, or at one of his English 
residences.” 

It was too late to retract. I need not de- 
scribe my journey, and yet you who so often 
travel the same ground can have no idea 
what it was five-and-twenty years ago. 
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the Atlantic told me I was near my destina- 
tion. Now, I shall go minutely over the 
first few days; you could not otherwise un- 
derstand it. And remember, George, that 
every hour is so engraven on my mind, that 
I can call up any scene at pleasure ; so that 
often when I sit silent in your presence, I 
am seeing forms, and hearing voices, yes, 
and enjoying conversations, that exist only 
in memory. It was in this drawing-room, 
where I now write. I was courteously and 
hospitably welcomed by an old lady, who 
spoke of her absent son, and of the benefit 
I had conferred on them in taking his place. 
Her manner possessed not only the natural 
dignity that belongs to character, but also 
the polish which is acquired by society ; and 
I felt at once that in this wild and remote 
region I was in the presence of one who be- 
longed to the circles of nobility. She called 
my attention to the glorious aspect of the 
setting sun, which was sending a pillar of 
fire down into the ocean, and casting its last 
beams, with a power beyond the noontide, 
into the room. 

The door opened, and a light and girlish 
figure entered as it were into those beams, 
which seemed to circle and close around her, 
radiant and calm. She was not aware of 
my arrival, and started at the sight of a 
stranger ; but, graciously acknowledging my 
presence, she passed hastily forward, and 
knelt beside her mother. The sounds were 
almost inaudible ; but it was evident she was 
relating some tale of pressing want; and, 
having received directions, she left the room 
with a key and a basket. All the detail of 
that little figure was stamped on my percep- 
tion by a sort of mental photography: the 
modest bonnet, the white dress, (she always 
wore white), the black mantle so gracefully 
falling around her ; then the unconsciousness 
of self which the whole movement expressed, 
and the varying looks of pity, of explanation, 
of pleading, of urgency, that passed over her 
features in that short moment; the uncon- 
scious action, the hands clasped, then raised, 
then pointing—all as if expressing some ur- 
gent necessity of herown. After a short in- 
terval she returned, dressed for the evening, 


What is now an ill-natured caricature of | and with graceful courtesy welcomed me, 
poor Ireland was then literally true ; broken 
cars, imperfect harness, kicking horses, tipsy 
drivers, and all the rest of it: and right 
glad I was when the unmistakable voice of 


apologizing for not doing so before, as 
“there was some one waiting, in great dis- 
tress.” I had a letter of introduction to the 
formidable sister, and I hesitated in present- 
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ing it, saying, “ Perhaps this lady is not 
here.” It could scarcely be that this young 
girl was the person to show me the parish, 
and there was an unusual disparity between 
the ages of mother and daughter ; so that I 
was surprised, and perhaps relieved, when 
she said, “ Yes; it is for me,” and entered 
into animated conversation about the writer 
and the subject of the letter. My anxiety 
lest I should be domesticated with these 
ladies was set at rest; for the elder informed 
me that separate apartments were prepared 
for me, and I need only visit them when it 
was my pleasure to do so. 

Strange to tell, that was the first evening 
I ever conducted family worship. It began 
with a hymr, in which the voices of the 
ladies and servants united ; and then we sep- 
arated, after I had received a gracious invi- 
tation to pass the next day with them. 

My first walk along these noble cliffs was 
with her. I had never seen the ocean in its 
open and unbroken grandeur, and, as she said | 
afterwards, she felt as if she were going to 
present me to the Sovereign. I was con- 
scious that she felt my unuttered delight, 
and guided me from point to point as one 
who could appreciate ; but I was struck then, 
and always, by her silence in the presence of | 
the beautiful and the grand. She loved nat- 
ure with a reverence so deep and heartfelt, 
that she could no more have spoken light | 
words of praise and admiration, than she | 
could have been garrulous about her mother’s 
excellence. A glance, a scarcely perceptible 
movement of hand or eye, directed my at- 
tention to the grandest points of view,—to 
the combination of rock and ocean—to the 
fine outline of the headlands—to the effect 
of light and shadow ; yet she allowed me to 
see and to admire for myself; never distract- 
ing me from one object by exclaiming at the 
beauty of another. I have seen her cheek 























grow pale and flush again before the majesty 
of the waves ; I have seen her gaze upon the | 
sun setting, or the moon as it was reflected | 
in the water, with eyes that spoke a homage | 
beyond the sun or moon ; I have seen those | 
sweet eyes fill with tears of pleasure over a} 
new-blown flower ; but I have seldom heard | 
her speak of her love of beauty, or expatiate 
on the scenery in which she delighted ; never, 
except in moments of most confidential in- 
tercourse, when her mind unfolded its secret 
treasures. 
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We walked by the cliffs to the coastguard 
station, where she said my English ascent 
would be like home music ; and then we vis- 
ited a school, in which each child seemed to 
possess some peculiar interest of character or 
circumstance. Many a smile and many a 
glance of quick intelligence passed between 
her and the children, while they tried to an- 
swer the English gentleman’s questions. I 
had thought of a school only as an instru- 
ment of which the pupils were part of the 
machinery, and observed, with some sur- 
prise, “ Each of these children seems an es- 
pecial favorite.” 

“ Well,” she replied, ‘‘ each is a favorite 
for some reason; no one could help loving 
them, they are so nice.” 

My idea of nice was strangely in contrast 
with this assembly of bare feet and laughing 
faces; but I understood her application of 
the word, when, on the way homeward, a 
troop of these little ones stood before us, 
flushed and panting after a race across the 
fields to collect the nosegays of wild-flowers 
which they now presented to her. She sat 
down on a rock to admire and arrange 
them, and while I was examining with my 
pocket microscope one she presented to me,* 
I saw and heard the happy group. 

“OQ Miss Ellie,” said a girl, with a dep- 
recating glance at her feet covered with 
mud, “I had to go far in the bog for this 
bog-bean ; wont you wear it in your hair?” 

“T shall put it in water, Maggie,” she 
replied; ‘it is too beautiful for dress.” 

“Not too beautiful for you, Miss Ellie 
darling!” said the girl, with a look of in- 
tense admiration. 

“And I had a great race after this red 
milkwort,” said another; “ wont you keep 
them separate, that you may think of us till 
to-morrow, Miss Ellie?” 

‘«T shall take as many asI can carry,” she 
answered; ‘‘ and with the rest I crown my 
best of little girls, that watches her poor 
Granny’s sheep.” And quickly twining the 
flowers into a wreath, she placed it on the 
head of a little one who looked the poorest 
and most ragged of the party, and who ran 
off laughing, followed by the whole group, 
over sandbanks and rocks. 


* In the writer’s pocket-book was found a Pen- 
guicula, carefully pressed, and inscribed “ My 
first walk in Ireland,” 
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“Do you teach them botany, Miss Man- 
sell? ” I inquired in my dry way. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, blushing: “ but 
I want them to enjoy all the lovely things 
God has spread around them.” 

And now we came to a hovel, sunk below. 
the level of the path; into which, after beg- 
ging me to pardon her absence for a few 
minutes, she dived, and was received with a 
yell of welcome. I heard the loud voices 
within, and her own gentle tones, all speak- 
ing a language unknown to me ; and she soon 
emerged, having deposited the contents of a 
basket which she had carried all the way; 
and followed by yells in the same unknown 
tongue, which the gesticulation with which 
they were uttered showed to be blessings. 

“I beg your pardon for leaving you,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but they have typhus fever in that 
house.” 

“ And have you no fear of infection ? ” 

“ None,” she replied ; “ but if I had there 
is no choice ; for they are unfortunately very 
bad people, and none of their neighbors care 
for them. The husband has just returned 
from prison.” 

“ For what crime ? ” I asked. 

“For burning our hay, and killing our 
sheep,” she replied, with some hesitation 
and a blush, as if she had done it herself. 

“ And would they injure you now?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Perhaps not; I hope not; but they are 
very wretched and totally ignorant,” she re- 
plied. 

“You speak their language—Gaelic ? ” I 
observed. 

“Trish,” she replied, correcting me with 
a look of something like indignation. “ My 
native language.” 

“Ts it not very difficult to learn?” I 
asked. 

“Not very much more difficult than Ger- 
man,” she replied; “ but I found it neces- 
sary to give up learning German, to give my 
whole attention to it.” 

“ Was not that a sacrifice? ” 

“TI confess it was,” she replied; “but 
there are hundreds here who speak no other 
language; and while we are ignorant of 
theirs we must be aliens, and can never be 
their friends and comforters; so I had no 
choice.” 

Wherever Duty spoke, she always felt 
“she had no choice ; ” and her conception 





of the extent or demands of Duty never was 
limited by her own convenience or her own 
taste. Ifa sacrifice was to be made, she did 
not deny that it was a sacrifice, though she 
bore it cheerfully ; but in general the mas» 
ter-passion of her heart, a pure benevolence, 
made her own choice and preference coin- 
cide with any effort to which she was called. 
Until she knew me well enough to cease to 
fear me, she fancied I was too learned and 
too abstracted to be conscious of what was 
passing around me; so that while I looked 
at a book, or hid behind a sheet of the 
Times, all went on as if I were not in the 
room: as she afterwards said, “I had the 
happy art of letting myself be forgotten :” 
and thus I could observe their pleasant 
household ways, and hear their discursive 
talk, and see her innocent playfulness with 
her mother, unchecked by the presence of a 
stranger—~and sometimes, when I was shut 
up in the study, her merry laugh or a joy- 
ous snatch of song would reach me from the 
garden beneath, like a breath of summer air 
rustling the leaves of an old book. 

A few days after my arrival, I had thus 
shut myself up for the morning to complete 
a manuscript on which I was engaged ; but 
my attention was irresistibly attracted by a 
boat, which sailed early towards the Island. 
There was no church there at that time, and 
the lighthouse being the only visible build- 
ing, [had thought of it only as a picturesque 
mass of rock, rising abruptly out of the 
waves which dashed and raved around it. 
After some hours the boat re-appeared, and, 
having watched its progress through those 
tremendous billows, I went to see its arrival 
at the landing-place, where I was surprised 
to find Mrs. Mansell, waiting, she said, to 
meet herdaughter. I exclaimed “ Is it pos- 
sible she is in that boat ?—what a dreadful 
risk!” 

There was some hauteur in her tone as she 
replied, “‘ There is no danger on so calm a 
day as this. Miss Mansell is not imprudent; 
the old boatman is skilful and experienced. 
My maid (formerly her own nurse) accom- 
panies her in all her expeditions: but,” she 
added earnestly, “if there was some risk 
and if there was some hardship, I would not 
forbid it: in the cause of charity I would see 
my daughter encounter difficulty, just as I 


‘saw her father go to battle. As good sol- 


diers of Jesus Christ we have not only to 





ject of the excursion. 
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fight the enemy within our Ae hearts ; we 
must contend against the misery and dark- 
ness which sin has produced around us. In 
this instance, however, there is no risk.” 

As she sprang from the boat to the beach 
she was welcomed in her mother’s embrace 
as if after a month’s separation ; and as they 
walked towards the: house Mrs. Mansell 
questioned her so as to let me learn the eb- 


“Were the young women at the light- 
house pleased with the last books ? ” 

“ Quite interested, and they asked for 
another; and they have begun to teach 
those poor children ; and they quite gladly | 
undertook to make the clothes for that poor 
baby; and the seeds in their garden are 
coming up nicely, so that it will be a pleas- 
ure to them all the autumn.” 

* And the Coastguard ? ” 

“They promise to bring the child next 
Sunday for baptism, and will all come to 
church to hear the English gentleman ” (with 
a shy smile towards me). ‘ And, mamma, I 
have promised that you and nurse will be 
sponsors for the baby, as they have no 
friends.” 

“‘ Were your strawberries acceptable to the 
sick girl? ” 

'“ Well, as she had never seen any before, 
Ihad to encourage her, like Robinson Cru- 
soe, by eating one ; and at first, like Friday, 
she ‘ began to spatter;’ but finally enjoyed 
them, though the ‘tea and white loaf’ were 
more welcome. And mamma, the light- 
house girls went with me, and promise to 
visit her often.” 

“ Was your rope approved of ?” 

Here the bright face clouded, and, in a 
subdued voice, she told,— 

“QO mamma, darling! Only yesterday 
a poor boy was nearly killed by the cord 
giving way while he was gathering sea-birds’ 
eggs down the cliff; but he clung to the 
rock ; and you can imagine how glad they 
were to get that fine strong rope.” , 

“And how was the Irish reader re- 
ceived ?” 

“They would not have listened to him 
if he had gone alone; but I left him sit- 
ting on the rocks, reading the story of peace 
(the last chapter of St. Matthew) to four 
fishermen ; who became so interested that 
they asked him to remain the night and fin- 
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“ You will think us very wild Irish peo- 
ple, Mr. Barton,” said her mother, when she 
had left us, “‘ when I tell you that this island 
expedition takes place every week in fine 
weather. It is my son’s parish, and he visits 
it regularly.” 

“It does seema severe life for a young 
girl,” I said. 

“Severe? Yes,” she repeated thought- 
fully; “severe, but not hursh: never was a 
young creature more perfectly happy.” 

It was indeed true. She seemed ever to 
exult in a joyous sense of existence; an 
overflowing of vitality and happiness that 
communicated itself to all around her, 
Every eye brightened as it met hers; and 
all kindly and pleasant feclings secmed to 
flow forth to greet her; and her life was a 
thanksgiving to Him who had given her all 
things richly to enjoy. 

I was disposed to regard this mission to 
the island as a great event, something to bo 
either proud or humble about ; and was pre- 
pared to receive her as a heroine or a devo- 
tee. But when she rejoined us, in her pretty 
evening costume, there was nothing to re- 
mind us that she had not spent the morning 
among her flowers, except that her color was 
heightened by the sea-breeze, and her eyes 
were dancing with that peculiar gladness 
they seemed to catch from the waves in sun- 
shine; and no allusion was made to the 
island, except that she was rejoicing over 
some shells and seaweed she had gathered 
there. She would have been incredulous 
had she seen it recorded that her whole 
strength was devoted to acts of charity ; yet 
it was the fact; not as a rule, but because 
she yielded herself to every claim of the 
needy, and they did claim all she could give. 
It was not that as a matter of stern duty she 
dedicated hours of each day to the poor as 
a class ; but that the individuals around her 
had some want—to be clothed, to be fed, to 
be visited—from which she never thought 
of turning away her face. Political econ- 
omy would have frowned on her want of 
system. I am only telling what was, not 
what might have been. Her life of cease- 
less benevolence was the outflowing of a 
spirit of grateful love ; each separate act was 
spontaneous ; she lived for and in others so 
entirely, and was so truly actuated by the 

desire to follow Him who went about doing 
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good, that it became a difficult question how 
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far she was exercising self-denial ; and, in 
studying her life, I learned that where there 
is a real abnegation of self as the object, 
there is little room for that sort of petty 
conflict between inclination and duty which 
is often exalted into a virtue, and spoken of 
as the highest attainment. She had natu- 
rally a noble thirst for knowledge, and her 
mind had just reached the point where the 
passive receptiveness of childhood changes 
to the active inquiry of maturity ; life, death, 
and eternity, were before her as great reali- 
ties ; she was full of questionings (though 
never of doubts and scruples, for her faith 
was clear, and her conscience healthful) ; 
and contact with a man who had read and 
thought and seen was just what she wanted 
to meet the cravings of her intellect. Iwas 
able to teach her much; to direct her exer- 
tions for self-cultivation; and all the while 
that I was learning from her lessons which 
have formed my life since, she was looking 
up to me with the enthusiastic reverence 
with which the philosophers of Greece were 
regarded by their disciples. That volume 
of poems had long been her favorite com- 
panion, though, with exquisite tact, she con- 
cealed this from me until our confidence had 
gone beyond my natural reserve and awk- 
wardness. 

Truly beautiful it was to see her, just 
when catching the solution of a problem; 
just when grasping a thought which had been 
vaguely moving in her mind; just when 
reading a passage of poetry that made her 
eye kindle and her lip quiver, suddenly 
break off, and with childlike simplicity at- 
tend to some trifle for her dear mother’s 
work ; or start up at the frequent call, ‘ Miss 
Ellie, one wants you.” I have seen her per- 
forming the most menial offices for the sick 
and helpless ; dressing wounds at which her 
cheek grew pale; and in five minutes re- 
turning with unchecked interest to the most 
refined conversation on literature. The first 
time I saw her thus engaged, she mistook 
my look for disapprobation, and answered it 
with a deep blush; saying in a low tone, 
“Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” 
Yet there was nothing abrupt in these tran- 
sitions: the playfulness of a merry child; 
the deep feeling of a thoughtful woman ; the 
practical energy of a philanthropist; the 
earnestness of a being thoroughly imbued 
with the perception and the love of truth, 





blended into each other, so that there was 
“ nothing sudden, nothing single ;” her idio- 
syncrasy was one, though composed of end- 
less variety; and she was none the less 
firmly rooted and grounded in fixed princi- 
ple, because she was flexible to every touch 
of human sympathy, and versatile in the 
perception and reflection of every light and 
shadow. I believe that had I never seen 
her after the first evening there would have 
been an indelible impression on my exist- 
ence; she entered my heart almost as she 
entered the room. It was not an excited 
sense of admiration ; it was simply that she, 
such as she was, became a part of my inner 
life, which never could be by weal or woe 
detached from it: I used to please myseli 
with the thought that it was like a child 
coming into a dull and silent house; the 
windows are thrown open, chambers are 
searched that had been locked and forgot- 
ten, the old walls echo to sounds of glad- 
ness; voice and light have come. I loved 
her at once, though I loved her increasingly. 
Very soon I began to regard whatever she 
had touched or used as sacred, almost as I 
do now. If Isaw a careless hand approach 
a book or flower of hers, I felt—somewhat 
as I did the other day, when I so hastily and 
rudely removed your whip and gloves from 
that little table, which was once her work- 
table ;—I had a mysterious consciousness of 
her presence: an indescribable conscious- 
ness, too, of her unspoken thoughts. I never 
deceived myself by calling it mere friend- 
ship; I knew that I loved as man or woman 
can love but once. The first love of early 
youth is fervent and attractive, but the power 
and majesty of the passion is only known 
where it enters into the soul of a strong 
man. I did thus love her, yet without one 
selfish feeling; to see her, to hear her, to 
share her interests as I did—in fact to know 
that she existed—was so much to me that I 
never was tempted to look beyond the pres- 
ent. I knew perfectly that such love as I 
felt for her she never could feel for me; that 
no mingling visions of a mutual future must 
ever be cherished. And at that time there 
was no pain in the thought, so entirely had 
self disappeared while I lived in her: but 
the awakening came. 

You know the effect, even now, of the cry 
of .“ Puseyism.” At that time it was re- 





garded as some mysterious evil; and those 
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who uttered and those who echoed the accu- 
sation only meant something dreadful, with 
little definite meaning. The observance of 
a festival (All Saints) which I was not aware 
was generally neglected in Ireland, was the 
occasion of raising this cry against me: and 
then my dress, my manner, my doctrine 
(apparently least important of the three), 
were brought up in confirmation of the 
charge. I received a formal request from 
the bishop that I would at once resign the 
temporary care of the parish, as even the 
discussion of the accusations against me 
would excite painful disturbance in the dio- 
cese. The very principles which his lord- 
ship condemned obliged me to yield instant 
obedience. Indeed, as I held the appoint- 
ment only by his permission, I doubt whether 
I could have resisted: but while my resig- 
nation was passing through the post-office, 
there came an official order, given at the 
request of the neighboring clergy (who a 
few years after discovered that the doctrines 
they condemned were in their Bibles, and 
the practices in their Prayer-books), that I 
should not again officiate in the church. The 
congregation were actually assembled there 
for a week-day service, and I had to dismiss 
them. 

The keen and indignant sense of wrong, 
which belongs to her country, was very 
strong in her nature, and it rose at this in- 
dignity to her friend. For the first time, 
she waited for me in the church, and for the 
first time volunteered to take my arm: 
while her whole figure assumed an air of 
pride and dignity, at which I could not but 
smile, as she thus walked through the little 
assembly, making conspicuous the honor and 
veneration in which she held me. 

Once again we met in that aisle, but not 
face to face—once again she passed in my 
presence through that churchyard, but I saw 
her not! 

Then came the separation; after six 
months of a communion as perfect, a love 
on the one side anda friendship on the other 
as pure and as true, as ever blessed the hu- 
man heart. The evening previous to my 
departure her dear mother was confined to 
her room by cold, and we were for an hour 
alone. She brought me, as a parting gift, a 
little volume of sketches, which you will find 





built schoolhouse which I had begun as a 
gift tothe parish; a view of the cliffs from 
the water, and of the mountains from her 
flower-garden. In the first page there is a 
wreath of violets surrounding the words 
‘Thoughts of good together done.” She 
pointed to the two verses alluded to in the 
Christian Year, with which I had made her 
acquainted, and repeated in a low voice :— 


“ Oh, joys that, sweetest in decay, 
Fall not like withered leaves away ; 
But with the silent breath 
Of violets, drooping one by one, 
Soon as their fragrant task is done 
Are wafted high in death.” 


She raised her eyes to my face, and read 
there what I intended to conceal. In a star- 
tled tone she said,— 

“ You are very sorry, are you?” 

I answered,—and the words sounded hard 
and distant, and beat upon my ear as if 
spoken by another,—“I did not know the 
human heart was capable of such anguish.” 

She. looked at me with her truthful and 
inquiring eyes, and I replied,— 

“ You, Ellie! ” 

“Me!” she exclaimed with an expression 
of unfeigned astonishment and terror. And 
then I spoke; I told her all that was in my 
heart; and I only asked her to remember 
our happy intercourse when I had returned 
to my solitary home. 

After a long pause, she repeated the word 
“ Solitary —must it always be solitary ? 
Surely, you will find a companionship more 
worthy of you than mine!” 

I besought her not to say that; and told 
her the plain fact that I had never thought 
of marriage, because I had never thought 
of love ; and I could never think of it again. 

“And I have doomed you to a solitary 
home, perhaps a desolate age,” she said 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

My journey commenced early, and in the 
dim twilight of a November morning she 
was in the breakfast-room: the blight of an 
intense mental conflict was on her face ; her 
fingers were interlaced with nervous inten- 
sity; she seemed to shiver in the chilly air, 
and there was an expression of submissive 
endurance as if she had suffered for years. 

She began at once in a calm low tone: 
“ My dearest, kindest friend, I have wronged 


with this. The coastguard station we first | you grievously; I did not intend it; but I 
visited ; the church; the island; the half-|must have tried to attract you, to appear 
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superior to what I am, or you could never, 
never—oh! do not interrupt me; let me 
say it all—I have never felt what love is; I 
have only an ideal to sacrifice ; an ideal that 
might never be realized; and I will make 
the sacrifice if you will accept it.” 
It is said by those who have recovered 
from drowning that in the moment when 
they hung between life and death their 
whole past seemed to stand before them as 
a present fact—and so it was with me when 
she had spoken those words; in that moment 
a future with her, a future placed within my 
grasp, unrolled to my vision; thoughts and 
hopes that had never lived before sprung up 
in vigor; I saw a home in which she pre-' 
sided: I saw her my own—but true love 
crushed the selfish imagination. The con- 
flict was fearful, but it was brief; a conflict 
that curdled years into a minute, a conflict in 
which the good and the evil within strained 
every power for the mastery; but true love 
prevailed pure and triumphant; and her 
mother’s heart could not have folded round 
her more tenderly than mine to shield her 
from such a sacrifice. Poor child! her grati- 
tude when I refused to accept it found vent 
in floods of tears, and she kissed my hand 
as though it had broken the chain that bound 
the victim to the stake. When her compos- 
ure was restored, I told her what I would 
accept in return for all the love I bore her 
—it was that she would never believe it pos- 
sible I could change, and also that she would 
never be startled into withdrawing the con- 
fidence of friendship by the fear that I might 
ever seek more. 

She looked at me again, with that earnest, 
honestlook. ‘“ But if on trial you find your- 
self desolate ; if I have indeed blighted your 
life; you will allow me to make all the com- 
pensation I can:” and again there was that 
shudder of quivering pain; that expression 
of self-immolation; and again she repeated, 
“Tam quite sincere; I have never seen any 
one; it was only an ideal of what might be.” 

A length I persuaded her that I could 
never find happiness in any sacrifice of hers ; 
and thus we parted. 

If she had trifled with my happiness, if 
she had shown coldness or indifference, if 
my conscience had accused her of any fault, 
I should have been desolate; but my esteem 
was only deepened; I could gaze on and 


and my love remained my own, unsullied 
in its purity, strengthened in its power. 
“There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 

It makes a thing endurable which else 

Would overset the brain or break the heart; ” 
and in this comfort my life has abounded. 
I have never, never, except for one short in- 
terval, felt solitary since I knew her; I have 
felt her life so influencing mine; I can so 
refer to her taste and judgment: I know so 
well how she would act in every circum- 
stance, and view every subject, that I can- 
not be alone. I speak in the present tense, 
for there was that which could not die; the 
forms and modes of life may alter, but the 
character they express changes not. Into 
my external life, too, into my relation with 
my fellow-creatures, she had brought vital- 
ity; other objects were never darkened by 
contrast with her brilliancy ; her light was 
diffusive, and gave an interest to everything 
it touched. Hitherto I had regarded man- 
kind in the mass, and all my ideas for their 
good were fixed on extensive plans, on the 
machinery of benevolence: she taught me 
to individualize, she brought into my exist- 
ence the feminine element in which persons 
are regarded rather than things or ideas; 
and in my parishioners (for I immediately 
entered on the duties of a parish near my 
college, where I was warmly welcomed on 
my return from my Irish exile) I found the 
interest which arises from personal sympa- 
thy. 

Any one to hear her speak would imagine 
she had lived among the most interesting 
people and places in the world; you would 
long to be acquainted with any one she men- 
tioned; no person or thing remained com- 
monplace under her touch. I thought this 
a charm peculiar to herself, but in absence I 
found it was just the power of truth and love 
which dwelt in her. There is a beauty and 
an interest and an idiosyncrasy in every 
creature of God, and we are blind to it, be- 
cause we have so little love: she had taught 
me to love, not herself alone, but all with 
whom his Providence connected me. You 
were a baby-boy then, my dear George, and 
I wondered how in my absence you had be- 
come so lovely and attractive. The change, 
your mother said, was not in you, but in my 
own perceptions; my heart and eyes were 
opened. The effect was felt in my ministry ; 
the children became so attached to me as 





admire and honor her unfolding excellence, 
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to receive my instruction with delight; all 
were drawn to their minister; no ; I never 
again was solitary; it is a blessed thing to 
be beloved, but better still it is to love; as 
your favorite poet has since expressed it :— 

“God gives us love. Something to love 

He lends us; but when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 

Falls off, and love is left alone.” 
But though love was in one sense left alone, 
in another and a higher it can never be 
alone. I say all this to you, my dear George, 
lest you should reproach her, as she re- 
proached herself, for my solitary life. 

At first her letters,—for she became a reg- 
ular correspondent,—were grave and con- 
strained, like those of a child who had done 
wrong ; but gradually as I wrote of common 
subjects and daily interests, she became 
herself. And those letters present a better 
picture than I could draw of the ever-varying 
yet ever-consistent character of her nature ; 
but I cannot let you read them. My dear 
George, they are the contents of the sandal- 
wood box which I have directed to be placed 
in my coffin. 

This went on for years; the develop- 
ment and strengthening of intellect, and the 
growth in deep and earnest piety, were uncon- 
sciously displayed, so that no link in her life 
was lost tome. At lengtha name was men- 
tioned: I observed a stronger expression 
of her affection and esteem to myself; a 
stronger assurance that she never could for- 
get all she owed tome. Then came the wish 
that I could know Mr. Lyndsey and that he 
could know me ; he could appreciate me ; he 
would be worthy of my friendship. I knew 
what was coming, and feltno pain when along 
letter from dear Mrs. Mansell, and a short 
one from herself, announced her approaching 
marriage. I knew him by character; he had 
been a distinguished member of my uni- 
versity. My brother was quartered in the 
cathedral town in Ireland where he was 
curate, and frequently mentioned the zeal 
and genius and eloquence of the young Oxo- 
nian. 

I do believe he was worthy of her; I do 
believe that under his moulding hand she 
attained her highest perfection, both of ex- 
cellence and happiness. They walked as 
heirs together of the grace of life, having 
one aim and one hope;—it seemed the ful- 
filled ideal of marriage. I traced it in many 














ways; at first she seemed afraid to give ut- 
terance to her happiness, but truth prevailed. 
I asked her to write to me freely and fully 
as she used to do, and then it flowed out in 
every word and expression. She gloried in 
his worth and genius; she admired and 
looked up to him with a love and reverence 
so profound that it absorbed all thought of 
what she was to him; she thought herself so 
honored in being his wife, so raised above 
herself, that her identity seemed almost lost. 
His views, his words, his thoughts, his decds 
filled every letter; not by intention, for she 
sometimes told me something of herself in a 
postscript, but because he seemed to fill all 
space in her world; yet underlying all was 
the dear home-consciousness, the soft, tender 
confidence, that she was precious to him as 
he was to her. I had come so much to live 
in their happiness, and to feel their bright 
life the sunshine of mine (for the conflict had 
been long past, and every sclfish wound long 
healed), that her loss could scarcely have 
been a greater shock to me than the an- 


‘nouncement of his death, with the addition 


so frequent in the Irish papers, ‘ by typhus 
fever, caught in the discharge of his duties.” 
Columns were filled, in the local newspa- 
pers, with lamentation, and with testimonices 
to his value, with many respectful allusions 
to the young widow. She was childless too. 
I did not dare to write to her, and remained 
in suspense until, by her own desire, her 
brother informed me of all particulars. The 
illness had been brief, and from the first 
hopeless. She was cast down, but not in 
despair ; despair dwells not with faith. And 
now there was a new phase in her existence. 
It did seem so strange, so wofully strange, 
that she was a mourner; that she, who was 
the comforter of all, who was such a reser- 
voir of joy that when she shook her wings 
bright gleams fell all around ; that she, with 
the merry eyes and gleesome laugh,—Ellie, 
her own self, was now the afflicted one. 

I heard of her continually, and from her 
occasionally. That was the darkest period 
of my life. Not having known him I was 
cut off from her. I deeply regretted the 
morbid feeling which had from time to time 
caused me to delay accepting his cordial in- 
vitations. Had I been his friend, I might 
have shared and soothed her sorrow; now I 
could only feel for her, not with her, and the 
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seemed nearer to her than I was. And I 
was lonely in heart ; but gradually, as she 
arose from the cold stupor of a blow so 
crushing, there appeared in her letters an 
elevation of the whole being, a purity, a 
sanctity, a sublime humility, and I found 
myself again a learner; while she—precious 
child!—in the simplicity of her heart, ex- 
pressed to me all the depth of her bereave- 
ment, and all the depth and height of her 
consolation. 

Another grief quickly followed, in the 
death of my dear, kind friend, her mother. 
And she was alone. Her brother and his 
wife urged her to make this glebe again her 
home, but she decided on remaining in the 
place where he whom she loved had laid 
down his life for his brethren ; and she said, 
“T shall not be desolate if I can feel his life 
prolonged in mine, by carrying on his work 
among the afflicted.” 

At length I determined to see her once 
again, and, as I had a friend near the town, 
I went to his house, and asked her to ap- 
point an hour to receive me. It was nine 
years since we had met. All that morning 
a scene rose before my eyes, of which I had 
seldom thought in the interval. It was her 
romantic garden among the rocks, after a 
summer gale from the west, which had torn 
and beaten to the ground many of her favor- 
ite plants; and I seemed once more to see 
her figure as she bound them up with looks 
of tender pity, as if the flowers could feel. 
I was prepared for a change, but not so great 
acontrast. For the vast ocean and the lofty 
mountains there was the narrow strect, with 
no view but the cathedral tower; for the 
white dress and gay blue ribbons fluttering 
in the breeze there was the deep mourning 
garb ; for the ringlets that used to glitter in 
the sun, and toss in the wind, and shade her 
laughing eyes, there was that awful widow’s 
cap. I gazed a moment in silence; she 
smiled, and I saw Ellie once more. All the 
soul of goodness and truth which made the 
loveliness of that bright girl spoke through 
the holy smile of the widowed woman. O 
Ellie! Ellie! if I had loved you well in your 
mirth, how did my very soul melt in tender- 
ness before your sorrow! How gladly would 
I have laid down my life, yes, or my reason, 
how gladly would I have let her forget me 
forever, if I could thus have restored her 
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husband! I think she read it all in my face, 
for she answered my thought :— 

‘¢Yes, I wish you had known him, for 
then my dear, dear friend, you would not 
think my lot so sad: you would understand 
that I enjoy a companionship in the thought 
of him; that I am happier in having be- 
longed to him, than in all else this life could 
have given; and there is hope; hope full of 
immortality.” 

This first interview was very painful. I 
felt as if I were looking at her image in a 
mirror, not at her real self; or as if she were 
encased in crystal—unapproachable. There 
is something awful in a great and sublime sor- 
row that seems to place the mourner in an- 
other sphere. I left her that day feeling cold 
and far off, and with a most painful sense of 
inferiority ; but her exquisite tact perceived 
the cause of my pain ; and at our next meet- 
ing she allowed her tears to flow freely, and 
permitted me to see the lowly desolation to 
which Divine support was vouchsafed. She 
spoke of her own life as ended; the world 
closed to her as an individual: and yet 
when she spoke of others, I found her alive 
to their joys and hopes, as well as to their 
sorrows: instead of being absorbed in self, 
her sympathy flowed fresh and free as ever, 
but its channel was deepened. Speaking of 
her former sympathy with affliction, she 
said,— 

“I did feel for all I perceived, but it was 
a shallow pity; I did not know that the 
human heart was capable of such anguish.” 

The words thrilled on my ear, and I 
started. She was too truthful to affect un- 
consciousness; and blushed as she said 
gently,— 

“For years those words rung on my ear 
as the refrain of a very sorrowful song, and 
they came unconsciously to my lips. For 
yearsI reproached myself, and thought how 
much happier you had been if you had never 
known me; and I used to wish you could 
forget or dislike me ; because I knew noth- 
ing about it then; but when I learned that 
it is better to love than even to be be- 
loved (words I did not understand, when 
you uséd them), I learned to believe you; 
and now I know how much better is bereave- 
ment, by death or otherwise, than the calm 
of dormant or stunted affections; the peace 





.of having nothing to lose.” 
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“Nothing true ever is lost,” I replied; 
“it only takes another form of existence.” 

“TI know that now,” she said; “ and, as 
we have touched on the subject, I must tell 
you that Henry honored and blessed you for 
your generous rejection of a sacrifice which 
was due to you.” 

A sacrifice, indeed, it would have been; 
and now I rejoiced that I had not selfishly 
grasped the unopened bud: it would not 
have withered in my bosom; but it would 
never have developed into a perfect flower of 
love, which crowned even her widowhood 
with glory. 

This visit cemented our friendship in many 
ways. Her whole character, intellect, and 
feelings, was now fully formed ; our converse 
was no longer as teacher and disciple, but 
as equal friends ; and I carried back to my 
English rectory many precious thoughts, 
many suggestions for others, many high as- 
pirations for myself, of which she was the 
author, so that solitude never seemed lonely. 

I saw her twice afterwards, at considera- 
ble intervals, and found her each year a 
more lovely specimen of a Christian lady ; 
wielding an influence over every class of 
mind; entering into every form of human 
life—its hopes, its fears, its perplexities, its 
wants ; just as the ocean sends its waters 
into each crevice of the rocks, each opening 
in the sand-hills, unchanged by what it 
touches; she seemed to be the chosen depos- 
itory of every form of confidence ; from that 
of the intellectual sceptic, for whom her 
quick intuition severed truth from error, 
down to the inhabitants of the country gaol, 
whose hardened brows often bowed and 
blushed before the purity of her kindness. 

I had returned from my last visit in 1846, 
and was deeply engaged in parochial and lit- 
erary work, when that fearful blight fell on 
the fields of Ireland, almost immediately fol- 
lowed by famine and pestilence. She at once 
returned to her brother’s parish (this par- 
ish, dear George), where, as in other por- 
tions of the coast lying between the moun- 
tains and the ocean, the calamity had fallen 
with peculiar severity. At first we had no 
idea what it would be; yet each account 
deepened into more profound wretchedness. 
Her letters to me never entered into detail ; 
she said, “ It is a relief to have your help, 
without giving those harrowing descriptions 
which reduplicate our miserable work when 





we want a moment’s rest; but which are nec- 
essary to excite the interest of strangers,” 
But I afterwards saw her letters to others, 
and then I felt how dull, how dead I had 
been not to perceive that personal help was 
as much needed as the money and ‘supplies 
which I had busied myself in sending. To 
say the truth, I lived in hope of an invita- 
tion, and felt it so great a privilege to work 
with them that I dared not propose it. Very 
early in the spring, with an acknowledgment 
of a sum of money she wrote these words: 
“Can you come and help us? My brother 
is worn out; you have been my best friend, 
and to youl turn in this extremity.” The 
letter had been delayed; five days had elapsed 
when it reached me; but, thank God, not a 
moment was lost after. I heard the roar of 
the Atlantic, and, mingled with its awful 
voice, there arose occasionally a wail like hu- 
man sorrow. I came in sight of the church; 
a clergyman, in his surplice, was leaning 
against the pillar of the gate, his head bowed 
on his hands; there was a turn in the road, 
and the cry, feeble, and of unutterable sad- 
ness, rose again; the sexton stopped me, 
and besought me to “help the master; it 
will kill him ;” not another word; ‘but I 
knew it all. The man spoke to him; and 
with a look that even at that moment struck 
my heart, he said, “ God bless you!” and 
put on me the surplice, and placed the book 
in my hands; and there I stood to welcome 
her to her last earthly dwelling. Blessed be 
God for that service for the burial of our 
dead! How could my soul cleave to the 
dust, how could it look down into the grave, 
while I pronounced the Saviour’s words, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” and knew 
that they were true !—while I gave thanks 
that she was now in joy and felicity; and 
knew that so it was. There was only one 
moment when human anguish had the mas- 
tery ; when the coffin was lowered, and that 
sound fell on it; and just then a sunbeam, 
struggling through the clouds, glittered on 
the name, as if her parting smile; then I 
continued the service unbroken by one sob ; 
and when it was ended a woman, with a cry 
like a wounded animal, rushed forward, and 
kneeling over the open grave covered the 
coffin-lid with ivy and primroses, uttering 
all the while the low, low wail, “‘ Miss Ellie! 
Miss Ellie!” It was the same who years 
before, on that first day, brought her the 
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flowers, and said, “ Not too beautiful for 
you.” The utter desolation of all gave me 
strength; I was there as her friend to com- 
fort others; even then, as the cry arose, I 
was struck by the feebleness of the wail. 
Large men seemed unable to place the sods ; 
I did it; I helped to cover her ; I arranged 
all; and then I looked for her brother. He 
had sunk on a tombstone, and relieved from 
the task to which he had nerved himself, he 
was weeping like a helpless child; his wife 
trying to soothe him. But, as the people be- 
gan to disperse, he suddenly rose, saying, 
“These people are starving;” and with 
rapid steps led the way to the place where 
food was distributed: it was their hour; and 
a dense mass of human creatures surrounded 
the door, in every stage of wretchedness, 
from the eager famine which clutched the 
food and devoured it, to the apathetic state 
in which it was necessary to rouse and to 
feed them. Rags, dirt, effluvia, disease—all 
seemed concentrated round this building; 
and there I stood, where she had stood six 
days before, measuring, seeing that none 
were overlooked, guarding the weakest, and 
putting food into lips that could scarcely 
open; while her brother, without a coat, and 
his shirt-sleeves turned up, stood over the 
steaming cauldrons, working to his utmost 
power of manual labor, till all were supplied. 
Then to each was given a portion for the 
evening meal, and then the crowd dispersed. 
The prayers and blessings of many mingled 
with the curses and grumblings of a few; 
while many a voice, too weak to speak be- 
fore, took up the cry, “ Miss Ellie! Miss 
Ellie !—our darling lady.” 

The first words he spoke were of the pres- 
ent scene: “ Those who have helped us at 
first have sunk one by one; none left. I 
thank God you are come!” It was not till 
we reached this house that I heard more. A 
few broken sentences told me that the day 
after she wrote to me she was engaged as 
usual in the soup-kitchen; and then, as she 
did always, she rode up the mountain with a 
basket of food, lest any had been unable to 
come, She found an infant at the breast of 
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a dead mother; she took it and warmed it 
in her bosom, and while she was trying to 
feed it the baby died; she had to leave them 
there, and there was none to bury them. 
That evening, while writing as usual details 
of their wants and expenditure, she fell 
asleep; when placed in bed her mind wan- 
dered a little; she spoke of the green pastures 
and the river of life as if she beheld them; 
she spoke to her husband.as if he were beside 
her; and then, with an expression of pro- 
found satisfaction, she repeated thrice, “ that 
Name which is above every name ;” and then 
she fell asleep, and awoke no more. She 
died, exhausted by her struggle against hu- 
man misery; beaten to death by the waves 
of a sorrow beyond her power to surmount. 

I took up her work, and remained with 
her dear brother; no words can tell how 
dear he became to me! (Poor Nurse had 
preserved for me one long ringlet: you will 
always be kind to Nurse, whom you have 
known so long as my faithful housekeeper.) 
I resigned my parish to devote myself to him 
and his ; he had her eyes in a rougher set- 
ting ; her generous and devoted spirit, with 
less natural energy and pgwer. Those deep 
gray eyes became larger and more brilliant 
as the cheek sunk and the voice became hol- 
low. The misery of the people was relieved 
by sacrifices (by which you are the chief loser) 
which the emergency demanded ; so that his 
last months were not tortured by the sight 
of wretchedness he could not relieve; and 
he went down to the grave in peace; and I 
saw him laid beside his sister, and I spoke 
again at her side the words of peace and hope 
and triumph, the victory of faith. 

At his request this parish was given to me, 
and I rejoiced in the charge: and here it is, 
my dear nephew, you have known me, and 
have enjoyed your summer holidays beside 
the Atlantic; and here you will come to «ze 
your old uncle once again. 

Her grave has never been without fresh 
flowers. You asked me with surprise who 
could place them there so early in the morn- 
ing; now you know. Try to arrange with 
my successor that it may be continued. 
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THE ORIGIN 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
A1rn—Let Schoolmasters puzzle their brains. 


*T1s not very easy to toll 
How lancuage had first a beginning, 
When Adam had just left the shell, 
And Eve hadn’t taken to spinning ; 
Or if, in some other queer way, 
Men rose to be lords of creation, 
hat power brought their tongues into play, 
Or prompted their speechification 4 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll.+ 


Some think they were ready inspired 
With lexicon, syntax, and grammar, 
And never like children required 
At lessons to lisp and to stammer. 
As Pallas by Jove was begot 
In armor all brilliantly burnished, 
So man with his Liddell and Scott 
And Buttman or Blomfield was furnished. 
TYoroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some say that the primitive tongue 
Expressed but the simplest affections; 
And swear that the words said or sung 
Were nothing but mere Interjections. 
O! O! was the signal of pain: 
Ha! Ifo! was the symptom of laughter : 
Pooh! Pooh! was the sign of disdain, 
And others came following after. 
Torgidic, toroddle, toroll. 


Some, taking a different view, 
Maintain the old language was fitted 
To mark out the objects we knew, 
By mimicking sounds they emitted. 
Bow, wow was the name for a dog: 


Quack, quack was the word for a duckling : 


Hunc, hunc would designate a hog, 
And wee wee a pig and a suckling. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


If asked these hard things to explain, 
I own Iam wholly unable; 

And hold the attempt the more vain, 
When I think of the building of Babel. 

The primitive world to lay bare, 

-*hilologists try, but I doubt it: 

As none of them chanced to be there, 

It’s clear they know nothing about it. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


What Adam in Eden might speak, 
Could not be the tongue of his mother; 
It may have been Gaclic or Greek ; 
It must have been something or other. 
It may have been Sanscrit or Zend, 
Chaldaic, Assyrian, Arabic : 
1: may have had joints without end, 
Ur it may have been monosyllabic. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


But why should we puzzle our brains 
With Etymological folly ¢ 

The prize wouldn’t prove worth the pains, 

Or help us a bit to be jolly. 
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For if we in twenty strange tongues 
Could call for a beefsteak and bottle, 
By dint of mere learning and lungs, 
They wouldn’t be nearer our throttie. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


I’ve ranged, without drinking a drop, 

The realms of the dry Mithridates: 

I’ve studied Grimm, Burnouf, and Bopp, 

Till patience cried ‘* Ohe jam satis.” 

Max Miiller completed my plan, 

And, leave of the subject now taking, 

As wise as when first I began, 

I end with a head that is aching. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


The speech of old England for me, 

Which serves us on every occasion! 

Henceforth, like our soil, let it be 

Exempted from foreign invasion. 

It answers for friendship and love, 

And all sorts of feeling and thinking ; 

And, lastly, all doubt to remove— 

It answers for singing and drinking ! 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


RETROSPECTION. 


“Imiout have been” —oh! sad, suggestive 
words ! 
So full of hidden meaning, yet so vain ! 
How sadly do they sound on memory’s chords, 
And waken feelings of regretful pain! 
I might have been a wiser, better man, 
With signs of well-won honor on my brow, 
Had I adhered to nature’s simple plan, 
Or reasoned with myself, as I do now. 
True that my life has been with ills beset, 
Early neglect and poverty and gloom, 
Within whose shades —how well remembered 
et !— 
My mind found neither sustenance nor room ; 
Yet, with instinctive longing for the right, 
It sought for fitting food, and struggled towards 
the light. 


Too late to gather up the waste of years, 
And turn to profit the eneumbering dross ; 
The gold has vanished,—and these sudden tears 
Attest my silent sorrow for the loss. 
Too late to win the humble meed of fame 
I hoped and strove for in my carly days ; 
Too late to cast the shadow from my name, 
And turn the world’s hard censure into praise ; 
Too late to ask the dear beloved and lost, 
Forgiveness for stern word and galling deed, 
Uttered and done at such a fearful cost 
That I am bankrupt,—and too late to plead: 
But O my God! here on my suppliant knee 
I ask,—Am I too late for mercy and for thee # 








—Miscellaneous Poems by John Critchley Prince. 








